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THE FRIEND TO A PEACE, 








—cum se sub LEG. es pacis iniguar ; 
Tradiderit——— Vina. En. iv. 
Ir wpossible’ to translate the motto for the use of 
fairflers, and. the benefit of unlearned country or 
towntiemen ; suffice it to say, that sub is under, 
pacipeace, and inique wicked or bad. That the 
momREWER should have samctioned the building of 
sudSaloon is astonishing 7b it is his object to be 
peg and to conciliate the: § ourable opinion of \ 
alljs, classes, and a fons of the people. 
Ofirse, wishing to *stdndy well with the ladies, 
“ qreadily to» be known: than described” (as the 
Ojftou: e Bills tied it, whén the manager of that 
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The Brewer's Entire Saloon; or, 


concern imparted to his doorkeepers the talent of dis- 
cerning virtue by a look, of taking scrutiny of frailty by 
the face, and cognizance of character by the physiog- 
nomy), the good man forgot his sternness of temper, and 
ruggedness of nature; his heart softened at the antici- 
pation of the smiles of beauty, and the gratitude of the 
** little loves,’ and he said, “ Mr. Wyatt! construct a 
, worthy them and me!!” 





shrine for the girls of 
After enjoying the raptures of popular favour and admi- 
ration in the Duke of Bedford’s Private Box, the Brewer 
gave Lady [elizabeth the slip, like a naughty good-for- 
nothing husband, and took a stroll into the Saloon, to 
taste the still more transeendant pleasures that awaited 
him ia that temple of luxury. We never saw aman so 
changed as he appeared to be, when stalking in by the 
refectory among the nuns; he looked the divinity of the 
place. His porter-like gait was converted into a heavy 
light trip, his sober grey suit and ’squireish boots were 
relinquished for dressy blue, with gay silk hose in- 
grafted upon pumps; and the amgry stupidity of his 
countenance was lighted up with unusual smiles—its 
vulgarity assuming a something of the gentle graces. He 
surveyed his creation with an air of delight. The splen- 
cour of illumination, the inviting voluptuousness of 
the sofas and ottomans, the vivacity of the fair sex, and 
the thousand blandishments which they exhibited towards 
him, formed a scene of enchantment which whirled his 
brain into vortices.—* Ye gods!” he exclaimed, “ and 
am I the blessed individual who has accomplished all. 
this? Surely this is the happiest work of the itfe of Sam 
Whitbread!” ‘The fervor of this apostrophe had attract- 
ed attention; but when the name was heard, the 
Jo trinmphe! Io Bacche! rent the Saloon, and circle in 
joyful echo round the Rotunda. Instantly a | 
beauties gathered about the Hiram of ihe * 
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began to express their grateful feelings towards him by 
hugs, and kisses, and caresses. He was overpowered, 
and sunk exhausted on a convenient ottoman ; but still 
his lovely persecutors poured upon him their compli- 
ments, and their demonstrations of love. He implored 
a cessation of hostilities, but found the enemy was too 
powerful for him to obtain a safe peace by submissiveness 
and intreaty. In love as in war the motto must be 
“ nax queritur bello;” and he struggled against the armed 
fetters that surrounded and restrained him, with might 
main.—* Ali!” said he inwardly, “I perceive there may 
be danger in too much popularity ;” and he gazed wildly 
around for help, but there was no heathen deity present, 
Venus, Cupid, Pan, Priapus, to aid their favourite, but a 
little (Byronical) Apollo—no mortal capable of affording 
assistance, but Townsend, the officer of police, and 
he was engaged iv another direction. 

For while the Brewer imagined he had pleased the 
whole world, he had offended the most pestilential race 
among the children of men. 

A crowd of Bards, disappointed and enraged at the 
alight put upon their Muses in the matter of an Opening 
Address, had been hunting the Prime Manager through 
every lobby, staircase, crevice, and corner, of the theatre. 
The public boxes they had diligently. visited, and the 
private boxes curiously explored. The pit they had 
searched, and the galleries examined ; and now last of 
all, raging in despair, they sought the Saloon, for little 
did they expect to find the moral Brewer among the 
s playing his gambols, like Caliban in the Tempest. 





Them, the wary and circumspect preserver of the peace 
heard approaching, and aware that they would in their 
fury tear the miserable Brewer limb from limb, he called 
his myrmidons around him, and rushed forward to pre- 
vent their entrance, 
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The Brewer's Entire Saloon, &c. 


At this critical and auspicious juncture the sketch for 
the Frontis-piece tor the Sarinist was taken by an 
amateur present, 

He assures us, that, after a glorious struggle, the parties 
came to terms of agreement; the ratifications of which 
were crowned by the following song, written and suag 


by Nir. Wiitbread: 


The Emperor Boney 1 once eaviced much, 

For hisiule o'er the French, Germans, Romans, and Dutch; 
Through whieh, of the most insignificant things, 

He cou'd make Princes, Dukes, Queens, Princesses, and Kings. 


Toi de rol, lol. ‘Tol de rol, lol. 


But now, thank the Fates! I’m as potent as he, 

And Druty Lane Playhouse is Luropeto me ; 

For here IT can -it on wy despotic throne, 

And make Dukes, Kings, Pracesses, and Queens of my own. 


Tol de rol, lol, &c. 


Then till me a goblet of generous wine, 
Miss Mellon * to me shal! be flue Josephine ; 
Lady Loverul , whom all those [ru'e shal obey, 
Or they'll find to their cost there’s the Devil to Pay. 
Tol de ro}, lol, &e. 


Let Nap have old Nome, since the Green Room is mine ; 
Act for act, change for change, we’il in company shine; 
Intriguing, colleaguing, war’s horrors shall cease, 

ic 
And together we'll have, and we'll keep, a good pace. 


Tol de rol, lol. Tol de rol, lol. 


Brother Boney and [—for ever! huzza! 


The Brewer took friends and foes to the Brewhouse 
to supper; where he entertained them, within the largest 





* This lady, it is said, rules.the roast at Drury. She feeds the managers !!! 
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Vat, with beef-steaks and stout, till both love and enmity 
were forgotten. The whole concluded with a hop, in 
which waltzing was the favourite dance: the first pair 
were Mr. Whitbread and Miss Jones, who were fol- 
lowed by Dr. Busby aud Miss Johnson, to the lively 
tune of Mrs. Casey. After being heated with dancing, 
many of the couples took refuge in the Cooler; others 
went masquerading in the Mask Vat. Some were not 
so creditably employed in the Guile Vat—and, when the 
Brewer's servants came the next morning to their labours, 
they were astonished to tind their master and his partner 
ina barrel, into which they had adjourned to avoid the 
cold and confusion attendant upon night bivouacking, 
Oi being tapped, the Saloon Builder was very flat; but, 
recovering a little, endeavoured to clear himself by a 


run: failing in which, he next attempted to work himself 


off with stale excuses and frothy declamation, in which 
he so far succeded with his auditors, that they declared 


him a/l-but virtuous. 


—£>— 


SECOND SITTING OF THE OUSTED 
PARLIAMENT; 


OR, 


FOURTH BRANCH. 





CHATTERING*HOUSE GAZETTE.—No.2. Die Luna. 


The House met soon after dusk, and, without hearing 
prayers read, were proceeding to take up the question 
left unfinished at their late hasty adjournment *, when 
Mr. Whitbread presented himself at the bar, as a can- 





* See the last Number of the Satirist. 
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didate for admission imto that august assembly. He 
stated, that “although it had been his misfortune to be 
returned to the other House, yet his heart and soul were 
with those he now addressed, Their measures were 
more consonant with what he thought right, than the 
measures proposed and carried in another place. In that 
place he had in vain kifted up his voice in favour of peace 
with the Emperor of the French and King of Italy, 
Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, et cetera, 
et cetera (he loved to give that mighty potentate his 
titles): the corruption and baseness of its component 
members were such as only to subject his proposition to 
rejection—himself to ridicule. Anxious, therefore, as 
he was to cultivate a good understanding with the illus- 
trious Emperor, he knew not where he could rest his 
hopes unless it were with them (hear! hear! )—With 
them, men of enlightened understandings, and con- 
versant with reason, for they had just taken lessons of 
wisdom in the school of adversity, and were tutored 
to soundness of judgment by the whippings of misfor- 
tune, and the scourgings of disappointment ; while those 
of the other House, whom he had lately addressed on 
this subject, were puffed up with success, and over- 
bearing from triumph. Upon them his eloquence -was 
wasted, his arguments thrown away, and, although he 
never suffered one night to elapse without making 
speeches, he had not yet observed that any one of his 
erations had ever produced a single good effect. Thus 
discouraged and disheartened, he appealed to men and - 
Britons for support, solace, and consolation; trusting he 
had said enough to incline them to admit him among 
their respectable body (hear! hear! )—Were he honour- 
ed with their election and approbation, he had a most 
important subject to submit for their consideration.” 

On the question being put, some doubts were started 
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as to the eligibility of the candidate, he having suffered 
taint by taking the oaths of allegiance, and his seat in 
the other house; and, though generally disliked and 
disapproved of there, not having incurred so decidedly 
the enmity of that body, as the immortal and patriotic 
individual who represented the Junta of Westminster. 
This objection was, however, over-ruled, on account of 
the general merits of the applicant, and he was received 
among the worthies of the Fourth Branch of the Con- 
stitution by acclamation. 

Immediately after taking his seat, the Honourable 
Member rose and said—‘*Gentlemen, I cannot suffi- 
ciently express my sense of the honour just conferred 
upon me. You, who have been in the habit of declar- 
ing, that the loss of your elections constituted the hap- 
piest, most glorious, and most triumphant days of your 
lives, will scarcely believe me when I assure you, that 
the gaining of mine is to me a source of the highest 
pleasure, joy, and exultation. Like another great 
patriot, on another occasion, who, unhappily for the 
country, has no seat amongst us (Mr. Finnerty), I may 
say, with perfect sincerity and truth, I consider this to 
be the proudest day of my life (hear! hear! )—But, 
Gentlemen, I told you that I had a proposition to 
offer for your adoption; @ proposition, permit me again 
to say, of vital importance to all our objects and 
interests; a proposition which it requires no words to 
reeommend to your loyal hearts and patriotic bosoms, 
to your perspicacious intellects and acute jadgments— 
for, Gentlemen, it is to take measures for the immediate 
conclusion of Peace with the Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, and Protector of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, the friend of Prussia, Denmark, Holland, Swit- 
zertland, Naples, Spain, Portugal, the Tyrol, and, in 
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fine, the universal lover of the human race (hear! hear! 
hear! )—Gentlemen, if you look to the situation of the 
world, you will perceive that there never was a time so 
fit as this for carrying our purpose into effect ; for, Gen- 
tlemen, if we do not adopf, and act upon, this resolu- 
tion speedily, the golden opportunity may be lost to us 
for ever. Some damned Cossack, or the rigours of the 
season, may destroy the Emperor, and then—we will 
be placed in the disastrous dilemma of being willing to 
negociate, and not having that transcendant Individual 
to negociate with (hear! hear! hear! )—Gentlemen, I 
will not dwell! on the horrible idea : should we lose him, 
we lose all our liopes of a treaty of peace with him, and 
there is nothing to revive our spirits in the expectation 
that he may be dug out of the snow next spring, the 
frozen, lifeless, and useless mummy of a great Monarch 
(hear! hear! intermingled with sobs and tears )—Gen- 
tlemen, I see my sentences have not failed of carrying 
conviction to your breasts, whatever they may have done 
elsewhere; I shall not, therefore, intrude myself upon 
you any longer, but conclude by moving— 


“That it isthe opinion of this House, that amr embassy be 
immediately dispatched to solicit a Peace from Napoleon, by 
the grace of God, Emperor of the French, King of Italy, 
Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, &c. &c. &e. &c. 
ea such terins of security and safety as the Emperor may in 
his wisdom and philanthropy be pleased to grant. 

“That the Embassy do consist of the following six chosen 
persons, as being most Lkely to honour and advantage the 
country by their representation of her, and their well-kpown. 
immovable adherence to her dearest mterests; namely, JOHN 
Matrvanb, Ear! of Lauderdale; Prrer Kine (alias, King 
Peter), Baron hing (a/ias, Count Guinee); Jarvis, Lord 
Sefton; Henry Drovenam, Esq. Barrister at: Law (for all 
libellers) ; Christopher Hely Hutchinson, Esq. late of Coik, 
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and Bore to the House of Commons; and Robert Waithman, 
Esq. (loud cheering /)" 


The Honourable Gentleman then proceeded to say, 
that “ though their unanimous cheering released him from 
any apprehension as to the fate of the motions he had thus 
submitted, yet as their discussions, by some means or 
other, found their way to the public, it might not be 
unnecessary for him to state, why, out of the blaze of 
fitness and excellence that was presented to him on the 
occasion, he had selected for this important mission the 
noblemen and gentlemen whose names he had just read 
to them (hear / )—Of Lord Lauderdale it was not requi- 
site that he should say much. The penetration and 
wisdom which had distinguished the conduct of that 
able nobleman in a former mission of a similar nature, 
with which he was entrusted by the most discriminating 
of all governments (the Talents) to the intricate Court 
of Versailles, was at first sight a sufficient recommenda. 
tion to him on this opportunity ; but when they called to 
mind still further, that, coming from Scotland, he was 
well versed in the politics of the North, they would at 
once confess, that he was the fittest person possible to 
be placed as one of the heads of this embassy (hear / 
hear !)—-The second noble Lord, whom the factious 
and disaffected had much abused, because he wished 
his tenants to pay him in coin which they could not get 
(and, by the way, he would observe, that this proved 
him to be the kindest of landlords, because, as he would 
receive nothing but gold, which his tenants could not 
procure to give him, it was evident that he only intended 
the demand as a round-about way, of absolving them from 
the payment of any rents)—this noble Lord was pitched 
upon, that he might show an example of clemency to 
VOL, XII, c 
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the Russian land-owners, with respect to their boors; 
and at the same time so inoculate his tender nature 
with severity, that on his return he might not again be 
guilty of so much unmerited goodness to his tenantry, as 
by comparison to bring other and more severe proprietors 
of real property into disrepute (hear! hear! )—With 
respect to Lord Sefton, he would briefly state, that his 
strong recommendation to the appointment, was his 
skill in driving four in hand; an odd quality they 
might at first glance suppose for the choice of an 
ambassador. But when they came to consider the dif- 
ficulty of travelling in Russia, they would perceive that 
the peculiar talents of the noble Lord rendered him 
most eligible for the appointment. As for his ability 
in this way, it was too well known to require comment, 
London would bear testimony to his merits, not only as 
a driver, but as a person capable of sustaining the hardest 
tumbles, provided he fell upon his head; and at Liver- 
pool, he bad of late proved his dexterity, by acting as Mr. 
Brougham’s coachman during the election there, which, 
notwithstanding his charioteering, his honourable and 
learned friend had happily lost (hear! hear /)—Of that 
very able gentleman he needed not to trumpet the praise. 
The country knew and appreciated his superior endow- 
ments so much, that even the worst of men invariably em- 
ployed him to plead their causes, and looked for that escape 
through him which they could not hope for through the ex- 
ertions of any other professional man. Such talents would 
be well employed with the good Emperor, to whom, 
from his general knowledge and universal philanthropy, 
he might explain how best to combine the interests of 
America with those of Britain in the terms of the peace, 
the eloquence of the Honourable Gentleman might 
induce him to vouchsafe to this suffering country (hear / 
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hear! )—Mr. Hutchinson’s zeal pointed him out as 
another, peculiarly well qualified for this undertaking ; 
and the more so, since he could make the Emperor 
acquainted with the real state of the Catholics of Ireland ; 
and succeed more than any other advocate in their 
behalf, since, from his strong partiality to the Emperor, 
it must be supposed, that,-as far as his grand soul was 
capable of descending to human passions and feelings, 
that glorious being must feel a degree of regard and 
friendship for his humble admirer (hear! hear! )—The 
last person named was Mr. Waithman, a man (he would 
say, though he more resembled a devil) upon whose like 
they ne’er should look again. His unwearied labours in 
the Monarch’s cause to whom he proposed to send him, 
as much as his vast mental acquirements, his science, 
wisdom, experience, virtue, irresistibly marked him for 
the man to bring up the rear of this galaxy of ambas- 
sadors, whose brilliant corruscations would eclipse the 
northern lights, astonish hyperborean regions, and amaze 
while they ameliorated the world (hear! hear! hear! 


hear! ).” 


Such of the ambassadors as were commoners of the 
Fourth Branch having expressed their acknowledgments, 
the House adjourned. 


3 | 


The Journat of the Embassy will be found ing sub- 
sequent page. 
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SCAN. MIN.; 
OR, 


THE MOUNTAIN VENUS. 














Tue Mountain Venus is so called by a whimsical ca- 
price: for she is of the flat part of South Wales, but is 
of mountainous size. The Welch are fond of bundling; 
and this Welch curate’s daughter calls herself a ducky 
bundler, in running away with a boy who has since been 
left alarge income, She elegantly expresses it— Here’s a 
transition to turtle and venison from beans and bacon ;” 
and an equal change is apparent, from sun-brown or native 
white to rouge-bloom or white lead. Her Annual Five 
Guineas procure the fashionable Morning Post puff- 
weekly of the beautiful Mrs. O—n in the Park; and 
yearly once at home. Her first year she lent her house 
‘to a musician for a subscription concert, with a reserve 
to receive her friends gratis. These amounted to about 
a hundred; so that the subscribers were accommodated 
with little more than standing-room on the stairs. The 
sccond and last year she was invited by Mr. B—y toa 
masquerade, obtained permission to bring friends, and 
gave invitations to One Hundred and Eighty. This is 
e much easier way of entertaining a London acquaint. 
ence than at home. If any one inquires at her door, “ Is 
Mrs. O—n at home?” the constant answer is, ** N—o.” 
The Mountain Venus has been so determined on dis- 
Bipation at every sacrifice, that she often laughingly 
relates, that of Twelve children, only Four have escaped 
with life the effects of a fashionable squeeze. 
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THE VULGARITY OF DUELLING 
EXEMPLIFIED 


By a Taylor and Cobler in Hants. 


To rus Epiror oF THES SaTIRIST. 


-. 


Henour and shame from no condition rise : 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 

The Codler apron’d, and the parson gown’d— 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and prunella. 


eee WE Owe aie te Ree eee ss . 
nee elt Por SEINE Es fs ‘ 
Ss WAHL, wld .¥ ks 


Port. 


ee That is honours scorn, 
Which challenges itself as honours born, 

4 And is not like the sire. 

3 SHAKSPEARE. 


"Tis but to strut, and swell, and knit your brow, 
a f Tell twenty lies in a breath, and round them off 
With twice as many oaths, to wear asword 
Longer than other men’s, and clap your hand 
Upon the hilt, when the wind stirs, to show 

How quick the sense of honour beats within you. 


Toxin. 


Can you inform me, Mr. Satirist, why the votaries of 
fashion, you would understand me better did I say, of 
folly, are so extravagant in their notions, their desires, 
and their manners; and why they, with so much sang 
froid, continually overstep the modesty of nature? Is 
it because notoriety leads to fame? and have they the 
sense to observe, that the greater fools they make them- 
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selves, the greater notice they attract? Their Proteus- 
like changes might be accounted for on the ground, that 
as soon as the common herd of low-born men become 
imitators of their follies, they cease immediately to be 
The high-priests change the manner 
of their adorations, yet still blindly worship the same 


fashionable ones. 


goddess, and prove to the astonished world, that one 
dress, or one equipage, is as Well for joining in the rout 
of folly as another. With this consideration on my 
mind, and as it may be the means of expelling from the 
stage of life some of those absurd farces of fashion (for 
when vulgar take the same parts, and enact with the 
same eciat, receive the same applause as the most veteran 





performers, it iss high time the latter should give up 
their engagements), I detail for your and your readers’ 
amusement the following burlesque, vet true imitation 
of a much too fashionable, and, by consequences, abomi- 
nable practice— that of Duelling. 

You might perhaps conjecture I am about to cite the 
example (a burlesque and ludicrous one I must admit) 
of two of our public comedians, Messrs. Elliston and 
De Camp, who have lately exhibited their mimic talents 
ona wider stage than the one at the Surrey, or Drury 
Lane Theatre, but your conjectures would be fallacious ; 
for although the fraternity of Duellists received in that 
laughable rencountre a -blow levelled at their most 
vuluerable part, the respectability of the profession, 
the instance I have to adduce, is, if possible, still more 
ludicrous and ridiculous. What will you think, Sir? 
what will your readers, especially the Duelling part of 
them, thinl, when I tell you and them, that very 
lately two useful members of society “met to adjust an 
affair of honour” in a village in Hampshire? I say use- 
ful members, for the one was a “King of shreds and 
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patches,” aliasa Taylor! the other“ a Mender of Souls,” 
otherwise a Cobler! Now, as to the insult given that 
led to the challenge, or who was the aggressor, not 
knowing L cannot take upon myself to say; whether the 
Taylor was galled at the Cobler asserting he lived on 
nought but cabbage, or whether the Cobler felt hurt at 
the other gentleman’s retorting, that he was not eutitled 
to the comparatively superior title of Shoemaker, this 
deponent saith not, Be that as it may, with an involun- 
tary impulse they both vociferated, “ ‘Touch my honour 
touch my life."—** You have touched me in my tenderest 
point, the insult must be wiped out with blood.” In 
an instant the goose and the awl were turned into the 
“deadly tubes.” The bubble, false Honour, “a fine 
imaginary _ notion,” Will-o’-the-wisp like, made the 
“devil to pay” among these “raw and inexperienced 
men.” In an instant a pantomimic change was worked 
with the Cobler aud his equally respectable opponent. 
‘Time and place were appointed, and these hitherto most 
peaceable of his Majesty’s liége subjects, led astray by 
the examples of those who ought to be their superiors 
in action as in birth, and by the calls of ignorance, be- 
came on a level with fools and cowards, and remain, like 
them, for ever a mark for the finger of scorn to point at, 
and the abhorrence of every really honourable man. 
Many of your readers might possibly suppose this to be 
mere caricature, and so extravagantly so, as to set aside 
alike truth and probability; but on mine honour (and 
it is not the honour of a Duellist) I am relating “the 
truth, the whole truth, &c.” ‘These most infatuated of 
“ Ambition’s honoured fools” did actually meet, received 
each other's fire, went home again swelling like turkey- 
cocks, as well as they went out, “ with all their blushing 
honours thick upon ’em.” Nor is this so very wonder- 
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ful; a hundred things might intervene to hinder a duel 
ending fatally—pro ex. the parties being bad shots, 
hands shaking (if I go too far pray blot out the objec- 
tionable matter, as I might be put to the trouble of 
refusing a challenge), a mutual agreement to fire at the 
wind, paper bullets (Peregrine Pickle, I think it was, used 
wool), or no bullets at all. Hudibras has a hint also 
which they might have pondered on, viz. 


He that’s in the battle slain, 

Will never rise to fight again ; 
But hethat * and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day. 


Now this is all very possible, and let me tell you, 
Mr. Editor, very probable ; for instance— 


The world is still deceiv’'d— 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stuirs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 

The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ; 
Who, inward search’d, have livers white as milk ! 
Aud these assume but valour’s excrement 


To render them redoubted. 
SH AKSPEARE,. 


Let us hope, in conclusion, Mr. Editor, the example 
I have recorded might be the means, in some degree, of 
bringing contempt on this disgraceful practice. Ridicule 
(especially when, as in this instance, it is founded on 
truth) will work more miracles than serious and well- 
digested moral lessons; and, those who fight, or pre- 
tend to fight, a duel, who do not consider that— 
above 
There is no shuffling; there the action lies 
In its true nature, we ourselves compell'd, 
Ev’n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence— 








* I forget the word. 
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might be brought to a sense, if not of their duty, at 
least of their folly, by contemplating the vulgarity of it. 
Let us hope, Sir, that in this time of peril and destruc- 
tion, when war and rumours of war are heard in every 
direction, that Englishmen, whose minds are given to 
fighting, will prefer to draw their swords for their coun- 
try in the “tented field,” rather than disgrace it by 
running the hazard of breaking one of God’s Command- 
ments at home, Letthem reason with Cowper— 


An honest, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not ofend—no other can; 


and learn that real honour must be conferred on merit, 
not on ridiculous punctilios; on tried, not on the show 
of, courage: 


——--—-F or, who shall go about 
To cozen Fortune, and be honourable, 
Without the stamp of merit? Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity, 


SHAKSPEARR. 


W—n, Wilts, 
December 2, 1812. 
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THE DRURY LANE ADDRESS WRITERS. 
MORE DELINQUENCY, AND NO MORE MERE€Y¥.. 





(Concluded from page 518.) 







D. in defence, entered upon much extraneous matter, 
and placed several points in a favourable light. But he 
was justly convicted on the following couplets: 







| When Llion’s sons, o’erwhelmed by Grecia’s ire, 
Beleld their city sepulchred ti fire. 










Expetl’d, and exil'd thus, our fabric burn’d ; 
From wanderings wide receive us thus, return’d, 






~The Judges field that “sepulchred in fire” was non- 
sense; and also that the construction of the other pas+ 
sage would lead to an erroneous belief that the fabric 
burnt had been expelled and exiled. “ Rise” is twice 
used as,a rhyme within six lines, and the concluding 
couplet, though good in sentiment, is bad metre— 




















es While Albion's laurels earth’s expanse e’erspread, « 
And rescued realms repose beneath the shade. 


Eucentus Rocus, alias Roacu (for the printers 
have made a fish of him), was next put tothe bar, where 
he began in an impertinent manner to put’ questions to 
the Jury. He inquired if the Sun had not. withdrawn 
his beam? what light dispelled the gloom and whether 
it was invasion? To which latter query he kindly answered 
himself—No! After getting rid of this interrogatory 
mood, he defended himself in excellent style— | 

- Urge—urge along the rattling engines’ speed, 
Unleck the prison’d stream, and ceaseless feed : 
The arching wave, that beats the blazing tide, 
And bids th’ unruly rage of fire subside, 
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Again, 

W hat deep red cloud mounts from the crashing wall ! 
Wide, wider still—its ample wings unfold, 

Speck’d by ten thousand sparks with stars of gold, | 
And, hev’ring o’er the prostrate ruin, form 

A mimic sky, above the fiery storm. 

Notwithstanding these beauties, he was clearly con- 
victed of asking too many questions—of bad rhymes, in 
“cast” and “ waste”’—* joy” and “ immensity”—“ fear” 
and * compare” —of “keened light *”—of “ waking a pain,” 
and of ten unnecessary, lines, although of grand compa- 
rison, added to the natural conclusion of his Address. 

Epwarpb Simpson was convicted and condemned the 
moment he opened his mouth— 

Whilst yet sad mem'ry paints the mournful sight, 
‘The dire remembrance of that awful night. 

Memory painting remembrance! Vile! He committed 
also a number of violent assaults upon OLp Priscran, 
and confounded in utter confusion time, place, and 
person ; for all which manifold offences he was sent te 
the Galleys for life. 

- GeorGe Tayvor guilty of a Pheniz in his first line, 
and of the following naughty simile: 

Oh! fav'’ring greet her, like a youthful bride, 

Timid and coy, with virgin blushes dyed, 

Oppress’d with tremors and imnwmerous fears, 

Tho’ inly pleas’d—she comes— 
and, having spun out his address to too great a length, 
of committing this unpoetical apostrophe— 

But, ah! what vision glances on mine eye ? 

Methinks the shade of Shakspeare I espy. 





* Since writing this, we have discovered that it is only @ curious 


typographical error, for “ keen delight.” : 
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But no!—it cannot beit is the pow’r 

Of strong imagination, at this hour. 
The Jury were of opinion that the imagination was not 
strong enough, and condemned the Culprit for the above, 
as well as for— 

And beauteous scenery stealing on the mind. 

Joun Pytcues, a most farcical fellow, whose Address, 
for the love of laughter, we wish the limits of our report 
would enable us to give entirely. The annexed speci- 
mens, for which he was ordered to stand in the Pillory, 
are, however, all we have room for— 


Ov our prompt labour cast a lively look, 
Our task is fiui-hed that we undertook. 


When your house, barns, or stables are on fire, 
The fields still grant whatever you require : 
The farm remains, produces corn and hay— 
Our fabric lost, we've nothiag left to pay !!!! 


When monachism * reign'd in former days, 
Abbeys oft fel! to ashes in the blaze ; 

And monks were able ’gainst the loss to stand; 
How ? by the tillage of their abbey land!!! !1! 


Whence does this sumptuous work embrace our eyes ® 
Whence do the arts progressively arjse ? 
From those who having minds that gems produce. 


Which account of the progression of the arts, and the 
building of Drury, it must be confessed, by all unpreju- 
diced persons, is equally novel, original, and extraordi- 
nary. (We wish we could lay hold of one of Mr.PytcueEs’s 
Golconda-minded gentry, and extract a few .of their 
mental diamonds.) 

Huco Arnor was sentenced to the same punishment, 
and moreover to be publicly whipped. The moment he 


a oe —/! 





* Misprinted “ Monarchism” im the origina). 
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appeared he broke out into three queries, in these 
_ words: 

What throng ef feelings agitates the breast, 

So deeply by the gen’ral sense impress'd ? 

What mind now ruminates on Romeo's throes, 
Othello’s pangs, or Belvidera’s woes ? 

What fancy centre in a comic treat, 

Far less what heart with farcie relish beat? 


This might be deemed sufticiently farcic to draw down 
condemnation; but the unhappy. criminal committed 
himself still more and more as he proceeded. What, 
for example, in the shape of nonsense, can surpass the 
next six lines? 


As when a tuneful tumult fills the ear 

Sound sinks promiscuous in the unstill’d sphere, 
So fails, methinks, the drama to afford 

To your ebullient sense a kindred chord: 

To th’ aggregate of this auspicious day 
Absorbs the partial interest of a play. 


Continuing to rave, he said, 


Whilst hopeless Drury in her ruins lay by, 
Still honour'd with the scientific sigh— !!!11 

Icartus (this classic meant Icarus) was found guilty 
of common-place dufness and bad versification through- 
out, without one ray of atoning genius. Ordered into 
close confinement. 

J. H. C. displayed considerable ingenuity in the struc- 
ture of his Address, but failed lamentably in the execu- 
tion of his conception. The two first and two last lines 
proved this fact against him: 

All hail! the day that yields such brilliant sights, 
The gorg’ous prescience of our future nights. 


Here be exertions with approval deck'd, 
And here be gratitude, and deep respect. 
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For these, and for 


No more may awful g/ooms destructive rise, 
To tinge with dread magnificence the skies, 


he was inexorably doomed to flagellation, notwithstand- 
ing he put in several good lines in mitigation of punish- 
nent. 

Witiram Wasteut made a sensible defence in prose 
run mad, which occasionally betrayed him into absur- 
dities, such as talking of gleams of sunshine lending rays ! 

Shall not one gleam of sunshine lend a ray. 

Whipping, and to be passed to his parish. 

Joun Gorton came forward under the fearful name 
of Monologue, and in the character of Time. But poor 
Time never spoke before as John Gorton made him 
speak— 

You see old Time, his scythe, his heur-glass too, 
And here I see is work for me to do, 

Late on this site the desolating flame, 

Whose ravages no human pow’r could tame, 
Usurp'd my place, and swallow’d in an hour 

W hat ages would require me to devour. 

Bat to your kindness am I still in debt, 

Nor will you slight your old acquaintance yet; 
For scarce does my antagonist prevail 

Ere thro’ your means I reap another ineal, 

Eheu! jam satis! His friends promis’d to see him 
secured in a private madhouse, and he was taken out 
repeating— , 

Already here, these ears have very leng 

Been charm’'d with deathless Shakspeare’s matchless_song, 


J.N. R, in coming to the bar, gave these instructions— 


*« [The speaker to edvance eagerly, and begin without any 
formal pause. ]’”’ 
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Te was very low, trite, and vulgar in what he said, and 
was deservedly dismissed to the House of Correction for 
such offences as— 

Our liberal patrons! for whese smiles we strive, 

And in whosé favour we, alone, can live, 


And this very witty and humorous passage— 


Would you the air’s delicious freshness meet 7— 
First pass a week or two in Watling-street. 

Or view refinement in its best array >— 

Just take a peep at Smithfield by the way. 

E’eo the kind glauce from beauty’s eye, receives 
Fresh power to bless frem the first frown that grieves. 


J. G. was rext put on his trial, and proved an offender 
even more culpable in abortive attempts at facetiousness 
and humour, Parts of his defence follow : 

‘“‘{Prompter rings—calls Mr. Bannister twice.---Answers, 
Coming, coming !—Proposed to have the whole company om 
the stage dressed in character! !]” 

To catch the manners living as they rise, 
Behold Jack Bannister without disguise, 


Poor Drury rises, from a public stock ; 
From coy neglect and private end set free, 
Boasts what you love—a taste for liberty. 


Patient L heard from honest Sam, your friend, 
A dull report, to which you'll ne’er attend. 
How ! in nine months (he cry’d) bring forth this noble house? 
My pregant cat (said I) brought forth a little mouse. 

I fairly laugh’d to see his serious face. 

The two last tried were chained together, and pre- 
pounced fit for straw, and bread and water, in a dark 
cell of Bedlam. 

To them was added poor Davip Huston, convicted 
ef the following trash; the first quotation, however, 
acknowledged to contain a very great discovery : 
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Inpatient to declare our thanks, our zeal 
(For men, tho’ often feigning, are not stee/). 


And shall we then ta British hands répine, ‘ 


Hands that reward and bid our merit shine ? 
Forbid it all that hope, that pride conveys, 
That decency suggests—tnat honour says! ! 


Lo! she erpunds to eager friends the door. 


H.C. Morr said he was an Jrishman, and put in the 
following rhymes as proof incontrovertible :— Blaze,” 
*‘ appease’’—** lay,” “sea”—** days,” “ please;” and to 
show that his English was, at least, equal to his Hiber- 
nian style, healsofurnished—“dress,” “redress” —“ heads,” 
“ beds” —** forth,” “‘ mouth”—*“ alarms,” “ arms”—“ seen,” 
“scene’”— dread,” “spread,” &c. &c. 

As a specimen of his sense— 


The sun, retiriog, its last reys had shed 
Upon the statue of Apollo’s head !!! 


He was transported to Dublin. 
C. condemned to death without appeal for— 


Britons, al! hail! behold you have again 
Your friends before you, ris’n as from the flame. 


Our miuds we'll ever you to please employ. 


With charity their actions you will judge, 
As you were wont, with tenderness and dove. 
Here's a rhyme! 
The modern manners you shall often see 
Held up before you, as in speculi! 
Here’s grammar! 


This most wretched C. appeared to have discovered a 
a new standard for rhyming, and employed “ view” to 
jingle to “ now”-—“ condemn” to “ can”—* Jand” to 
“* round” stage” to  dcbas’d”—- put” to “ out” 
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“move” to “ views;” and concluded his Address jn these 
characteristic words: 

That Drury long may rauk in your esteem, 

Its heroes rival those who once have been : 

Those are the truest feelings of our souls, 

Commending now ourselves to you and yours ! 

Greoracs Terry pleaded guilty to a Phenix 'n the 

first line, but appeared a sensible person, except in this 
unlucky couplet— 

Fieas’d with their hopes, forget their late mishap, 

Aud drown misfortunes in your hearty clap. 


And in this low allusion: 
Let no alarm, while here, your minds invade ; 
All is secure, and for your safety made ; 
The whole combin’d your persons to protect ; 
Then weak and idle fears we pray reject: 
Engines and reservoirs are all at hand— 
Here watchmen take their rounds—there others stand. 


All this is mighty consolatory ; and the public must 
rejoice to be so well assured under the unpoetical hand 
of George Terry, who, if he be the performer (of that 
name), had better stick to his profession, and leave oif 
the sin of bad verse-inditing. 

lor the present he was reprimanded and dismissed. 

To him succeeded Samugxt Lock Francis, who, for 


delivering a long medley of utter trash (of which examples 


are given below), was sent after the crew to Bedlam. 


Bards ask but honest fame to stimulate ; 

Natare their guide—their balm the milk of fate. 

Aspiring trath enraps the poet’s voice, 

Hails vice, and virtue his enamour'd choice; 

Vice moves his pity, virtue warms his wit, 

Simplicity prescribes the numbers fit. 

Next Sophocles and Euripides portray’d 

The solace virtue caus’d, and vice dismay'd, 
VOL. XII, a 
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Enormous horror sinks behind the scene, 
Zanga's revenge—or is it J who dream? 


But enough of this abominable stuff, were it not to 
show, in metre, how “fit” our bard has recorded the 
poetical and political worthies of his song— 


Reynolds, Dibdin, Morton, who sung of late : 

Arnold, whose strains divert and elevate—, 

_ — _ — -—— _— restore 
This structure, Bedford, Holland, Whitbread, Moore; 
Generous band! in grateful concert rise 

Vibrate the current plaudit to the skies ! 

And, O! «ill grace may BREATHE the fleeting soul— 
Recount their bounty, and this night enrell !!! 


F.T. doomed to St. Luke’s for his very first words, 
which imply a wondrous degree of acumen— 


Tho’ when the Grecian sages rear’d the stage, 
When Roman wits adorn’d a later age, 
No British bard ispir’d, &c, 
and for the further guiltiness of 
Whether they studied chastely to impart, 


The voice of nature by the RULEs of art. 


Since right or wrong the dictates you fulfil, 
"Tis ours to bend before the public will. 
T. J. was condemned to march with F. T. for his first 


and last words, which afford a fair sample of what goes 
between — 


When conquering Greece, in generous triumph sow 
Her sons unbending tvith the toils of war. 


If you're amus’d, then let your smiles reward us; 
We best can please ye, when ye most applaud us. 


Bavius proved himself worthy of his assumed name, 
by beginning thus: 
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Ere classic Carthage saw her glories wane 

In one red ruin, one unhoused plain ; 

Ere stern Calamity’s unerring hand 

Had nam'd her nothing, or a dying brand. 

He was ordered for execution; but respited, on account 
of the following very poetical recommendation : 


Here onthe soil (oar elder Drury's grave), 
Behold no cenotaph, ne urn, to save 
A soul-less relic, claiming memory’s boon 
For lost perfection in its summer's noon, 
A breathing structure quick’uing art supplies. 
The last Prisoner tried was condemned on the follow- 


ing counts: 
As when the sun, through veil of dark’ning clouds, 
Which for awhile his heat and glory shrouds. 


Our land prolificly a race supplies. 
Stand forth some bard, distinguish’d from the crowd ; 
Assert the flame still burns—assert it loud. 


He also betrayed great ignorance, or great presump- 
tion, in speaking of “ScuitLer’s Cant.” 

The Sessions having closed, the JupGe, in passing 
Sentence, offered the following general observations : 


The evidence brought forward, and the defences of the 
various prisoners, have divulged a mass of delinquency, 
such as was rarely, if ever before, laid cpen to public 
view within the same space, 

No fewer than fourteen Pheenixes (pages 13, 19, 35, 87, 
47, 49, 55, 57%, 65, 74, 76, 106, 111, 121), of both sexes, 
have been violently used ; the Muses have been through- 
out most inveterately and cruelly persecuted; and the 
Drama has been more endangered by abuse and clamour, 
than it was during the O. P. riots. Rome and Greece 
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have suficred severely—nor has the noble Lord Welling- 
ton escaped, Melpomene has been tortured, and Thalia 
almost torn to pieces, 

These are a few, and only a few, of the horrible 
atrocities in which the Prisoners, one after the other, 
have indulged; and the guilt of which is clearly brought 
home to nearly the whole number. As their ‘crimes are 
great, so have their punishments been exemplary and 
just. | 

‘There are, however, some whose guilt does not 

appear to be of so heinous a nature as to have rendered 
them proper objects for public trial. Among these, [ will 
particularly mention the Prisoners—T'wiss, TayLor 
(John), Leranu,Warrs, Neck Harrer (second Indict- 
ment), and Rocus, Against these individuals the pro- 
secution is .most evidently unjust, as they have shown 
grounds why the Committee, who brought forward this 
htusiness, ought, in justice and fairness, to have furnished 
them, or one or other of them, with the same encourage- 
iment and aid towards bringing their experiments to a 
successful conclusion, which they gratuitously supplied 
toa third party (one Childe Harold), who seems to have 
had no legal claims to this favour and partiality. 

Having noticed this part of the subject, I must add, 
that there does appear some reason for believing that 
there is truth in the allegation thrown out against the 
said Committee, that they not only committed the above 
breach of faith, but considerably aggravated their guilt, 
by furnishing Childe Harold aforesaid, with the use, benefit, 
and advantage of a knowledge of all that had been said or 
done by these persons, than which, nothing could be more 
BASE, DISHONOURARBLE, and unjust. I shall conclude, 
by briefly laying before you (Gentlemen of the Jury) some 
of the evidence in support of this opinion, and apparently 
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conclusive of the guilt of the said Committee, in fur- 
nishing, and of the meanness of the said Cu1Lpe in avail- 
ing himself of, these stolen and perverted communications: 
When Drury’s turrets, wrapt in wasting flame, 
Sunk to the dust her glories and her fame, 
As from some watch-tower's height, some burning leven 
Spreads its red glare o’er all the vault of Heaven, 





The fiery torrent bursts its awful light 





a With tenfold horrors *midst the gloom of night; 

i While anxious fear-struck crowds, with silent gaze, 

4 Beheld from far the mighty fragments blaze, 
fi Through clouds of smoke saw fate’s pale column rise, 

4 And flash its terrors to the midnight skies ; 

: ? Oh! say what griefs bade every bosom swell, 

i j When hurl'd to earth—the last dread ruin fell. 
; The strong analogy which this passage bears to the 
. Cu1Lpe’s is too continued and uninterrupted to have 
- been accidental; and there seems little reason to doubt 
q but that the latter had ‘T.’s verses in his eye when he 
wrote his Address, which is like the preceding toa T. 
; Bereft of all its ancient gorgeous state, 

’ : A gloomy chaos, grandly desolate, 

4 The Muse lamented o’er her fallen fane ! 


W hate’er the varying images that pass, 
With rapid change, o’er our theatric glass ; 
Whether it faithfully but darkly show 

The sad affinities of vice and woe. 
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W. H. Warts. 


_ Here are alsoa similarity of idea and language beyond 
* the common run of chance. Indeed, not only in this 
_ Address, but in that of Roche, the close resemblance of 
- the ideas and language scarcely permits us to deubt that 
Lord Byron read both, before he composed his poem. 
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There is much of analogy also in the following passages: 


And ting’d with scarlet the expanded sky, 
W hose hue reflected on Thames’ bosom lay, 
And roll’d like Etua’s lava, &c. 


Admiring crowds the awful sight to riew— 
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Awful, yet graad—beheld with pale afiright ae 
{ts lustre chase the dismal gloom of night. 


Moir. 





s . 4 , Is raised to view 


A temple which we trust is werthy you. 


i 


In short, it appears from the whole of this trial, that, 
though much vulgar trash (as might be expected) was 
transmitted to the Committee, there were yet some of 
the Addresses sent, so good as to leave them no justi- 
fication for the breach of every moral duty and obligation 
they had solemnly imposed upon themselves in the face 
of the public, or any apology for applying to a third 
party, to the injury and exclusion of those who (simply 
enough!) reposed confidence in their pledged and 
recorded faith and word of honour. 
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THE EUNUCH, AT WESTMINSTER. 


Sir, . . 

I was among those who attended the per- |) 
formance of “ The Eunuch,” at Westminster School, 7 
and, in common with the whole of the audience, saw et 
much to admire in the exertions of the scholars. The 7 
good sense and talent generally displayed throughout [% 
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cannot be too highly commended ; but, while these were 
in many parts so unequivocally evinced, 1 was much sur- 
prised at the absurdities that were suffered to creep into 
some parts of the representation, which were so ludicrous 
that I could hardly help thinking they were introduced as 
a burlesque on the stage-management of our national thea- 
tres. ‘The dresses, for instance, were the most preposte- 
rousthat could be conceived; and any wag, who wished to 
throw ridicule on such an exhibition, would have esta- 
blished his character as a humorist, had he given an exact 
description of the costume of the several characters with 
an air of derision. If the gentlemen were not to affect to 
dress the parts, there would be nothing to complain of; 
but, if they think it necessary to procure theatrical 
dresses at all, they ought, even in this, to attempt some- 
thing of a display of classic taste. ‘The habits worn on 
Wednesday were neither English nor I'rench, nor Gre- 
cian nor Persian, but an injudicious and offensive mix- 
ture of all, as if it had been the object of the scholars 
only to make their characters such as were never secn 
before. 

The part of Thraso was exceedingly well sustained by 
Strangeways; but I wonder he should think the intro- 
duction of a snuff-box, and an affected manner of taking 
snuff, however effective in a modern [English comedy, 
could at all heighten the merits of the performance of 
“The Eunuch” of Terence. In my opinion, it was not less 
ridiculous than if it were imposed on Julius Cwsar, at 
Covent Garden, to ask for change fora Bank of England 
One Pound Note; or Richard the Third represented as 
ordering Lord Stanley’s head to be taken off, for not send- 
iug a bottle of Day and Martin’s Blacking. 

[ by no means wish to point out Mr. Strangeways as 
offending in this, and similar instances, more than others 
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with whom he acted. In many parts defects equally 
extravagant might be pointed out in the arrangements of 
the evening. One of the rabble appeared smoking a 
pipe; and this, however glaring, was not the least strik- 
ing anachronism of the evening, It is much to be 
regretted, as the scholars are so competent to give full 
effect to the most essential part of such a representation, 
that they should not pay a little more attention to those 
things which, though of little moment in themselves, add 
considerably to the merits of an exhibition of this descrip- 
tion. I cannot suppose that it is thought necessary to 
make the dramatis persone non-descripts in appearance, 
or that it is essential to stage effect to regale the cha- 


racters of Terence with snuff and tobacco. 
Eco, 


Ee - 


SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS AND THE MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


We copy the following letter from an excellent pro- 
vincial Newspaper, Tue Suerrienp Mercury, where 
it attracted our notice; and as the subject appeared 
deserving of a niche in the Satirist, and we could not 
treat it more dispassionately or ably than the writer 
T. D. we deemed it more fair and candid to extract it 
with this acknowledgment, than, by making a few alter- 
ations, to adapt it to our own publication. We have 
only further to observe, that the language and sentiments, 
60 justly reprehended in the Monthly Magazine, are 
copied, nearly verbatim, from that other patriotic 
Journal the Morning Chronicle! 
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SIR; 





As Editor of a provincial paper, your duty must have 
made you acquainted with the decisive charges of venality 
which have been advanced against those prints, which, in any 
measure, support the subsisting government: so long as 
these charges were confined to diurnal circulation, a sufficient 
allowance was always made, and the charge of venality aguinst 
ministerial papers was understood to beadequately rebutted by 
an accusation of mercenary views against the assailants. But 
when such charges are issued by publications which plume 
themselves upon an unusual gravity and sobriety, they are no 
longer to be looked upon with silence. Sir Richard Phillips, 
in commenting in the last Monthly Magazine upon that part 
of the celebrated 25th bulletin, which speaks of the French 
Gen, Sebastiani’s surprisal by the Cossacks, makes the follow- 
ing notable remarks:— ‘* The veritable Russians have sung 
Te Deums about this skirmish with the French advanced guard. 
They say, the French fled eleven miles, losing 2000 killed, 
1100 prisoners, 38 pieces of cannon, &c. Such exaggerations 
are perhaps justifiable within an invaded carpire, in which it is 
necessary to stimulate Tartars, Samoieds, and other barbarous 
nations, by reports of victories, The venal London papers, 
however, mock the English people, and treat them as mere 
Siberians, when they serve up such Munchausens, week after 
week, in a dozen different garbs. These agents of the war 
Jaction would indeed lead us to suppose that the Freach arwies 
had been annilitlated by these paper victories, if the evidence 
of Maps did not show that the Russian capital, in the very 
ceatre of the empire, has been destroyed, and th.t their fron- 
tier towns and finest provinces, are now quictly occupicd as 
winter quarters by the French armies. Yet the venal papers 
insult our patriotism, by calling a campaign, atteuded by such 
results, brilliant and glorious! These misrepresentations 
more expressly call for reprehension, because they are the 
means used by the war faction of deluding the people iato 

acquiescence in their pernicious projects.” 
Monthly Mag. p. 453, note. 
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34 Sir R. Phillips and the Monthly Magazine. 


Now, Mr. Editor, you cannot fail to observe, that the sole 
foundation of the sarcasm upon the Russian account, and the 
only reason for calling it an exaggeration is, that it does not 
agree with the French bulletin; and that the whole charge of 
“ venality’’— Munchausens’—** war faction"—** misrepre- 
sentations,” &c. &e. brought by this Bookseller Knight with 
his evidence of maps, has been merited by the willingness of 
the ministerial prints to believe the Russian account in pre- 
ference to the French. Would you believe it possible that a 
man who is perpetuilly addressing himself, through the me- 
dium of his own Magazine, wader the signature of ** Coimmon 
Sense,’ could be so silly us to rest his own veracity and credibie 
lity upon the preference of the Preach tothe Russian accounts 
of the campaign? What proof has this veritable eulogist of 
the veritable Preach to udduce why he should not be charged 
with treating his readers as mere Siberians ? Why should not 
he be deemed a renal writer? Why should not he be called a 
maker of Munchuuseas? who, with the evidence of maps (an 
evidence, by the bye, untouched upon in his book upon the 
rights of juries), dave affirm that the frontier towns and finest 
provinces of Russia are new (December Ist) quietly occupied 
as winter quarters by the French armics. This, too, 1s the 
being who talks of his patriotism being insulted by Russian 


misrepresentatious ! 


By your permission, Sir, this pure and 
veritable patriot shall strut and fret in your pages, and shall 
have an opportunity of adding to the circulation of his sen- 
timents by an insertion in your paper: he shall have an oppors 
tunity, likewise, by your permission, of repenting, through the 
same medium, for he shall be watched, and whether he over- 
looks, or attempts to palliate, his scandalous partiality, you 
shall have an account if you think proper. 


T. D, 
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HE JOURNAL OF AN EMBASSY FOR PEACE! 


As expedition was the soul of the enterprise, it was 
resolved to apply to Earl Stanhope for the loan of his 
ship with wings for tlie transportation of the ambassadors 
and their suite to St. Petersburgh, where it was expected 
they would meet the great [;mperor, he having promised, 
mone of his veritable Bulletins, to proceed thither so 
soon as he had finished the bonfire of Moscow. His 
lordship not only kindly granted their request, but pre- 
sented them with a new patent-carriage of his own 
invention, calculated for travelling in any climate and 
upon any roads, ‘This singular machine, to be called 
A Sranuore, was thus constructed—The body of the 
carriage opened or shut at pleasure, as did also the 
coachman’s box before and the basket behind, so that 
as heat or cold prevailed it was alike convenient. The 
wheels were so put on, that by touching a spring they 
circumvolved up on each side of the coach, which, con- 
sequently sinking down to rest on its own broad bottom, 
found itself unexpectedly on scates, and possessed of 
every facility for moving over snow and ice which a 
Siberian sledge enjoys. As in cold climates it is painful 
to be obliged to expose the person of the driver to whip 
or goad his cattle, a number of small lancets were con- 
cealed in the shafts, traces, and harness, which, by 
touching another spring, flew out (as in the operation of 
cupping), and spurred either horses or rein-deer to their 
utmost speed; for, unlike the inventor, neither horse 
nor deer could tell where the devil the pricking came 
from, and, of course, little dreaming they carried the 
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cause of pain with them, most unphilosophically flew 
forward to avoid it. All these things, and many more, 
were accomplished for this wonderful Calash, by the 
powers of mechanism only. As it held but four, the 
two ambassadors, Lauderdale and King, and their secre- 
taries of legation, Brougham and Hutchinson, occupied 
the inside places, Sefton, as usual, mounted his sphere, 
the box, and Bobby Waithman was crammed into the 
basket, with charge of the provisions, expenditure, and 
commissariat, He at first objected to this, and desired 
to be allowed the privilege of following in his Shay, 
which he knew how to drive himself as well as the 
coachee ambassador; but finding the basket roomy and 
commodious, he, for certain private reasons, acquiesced 
in the general arrangement, and took his seat accord- 
ingly. 

The Journal of the Embassy was kept by Mr. Secre- 
tafy Hutchinson, who claimed that privilege as his right, 
in consequence of his having so much distinguished 
himself in his Egyptian dispatches, Having been fa- 
voured with a sight of it, we made the following extracts : 


* «* July ist. With all credentials, &c. necessary, set off from 
Lord Stanhope’s house, in May Fair, in the Stanhope Calash 
Coach—observed that the basket was unusvally loaded. The 
Stanhope broke down just as we got off the stones, and com- 
pelled us to remain two days.to have the damages repaired. 

‘« $d. Set off again, and, after a prolonged, tedious, trouble- 
some, and dangerous journey, from the frequent overturning 
and breaking down of the Stanhope, reached Portsmouth on the 
lith, for embarkation. Hoped the carriage would answer 
better on scates than it did on wheels, 





* Here is a smal! anticipation in point of time for setting out, in order 
to bring the mission upon the theatre of war at its most interesting era. 
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“11th, Having noticed and suspecting the luggage in the 
basket, tipped an information to the Custom House officers. 

«« 12th, Morning. —Just as we were stepping into the boat to 
carry us on board the /oleur, were stopped by the myrmidons 
of the Customs, and the Stanhope searched—in the basket a 
load of smuggled lace and India goods were seized. Mr, Waith- 
man declared, that, though contraband of war, they were not 
contraband of peace; and, as belonging to an envoy extraordi- 
nary, protested against their being condemned. The villains, 
however, would not hear reason, and we weremuch lightened of 
our load; but the mischief did not stop here as the secretary 
intended. Under the seat of the carriage were discovered 27000 
Guineas, which Lord King had hunted out, after hearing they 
had been offered to Mr. Vansittart at Twenty-five Shillings cach, 
and purchased for his own private use, well knowing how 
acceptable they would make him to the great Emperor. In 
spite of remonstrances, they too became Droits of the Custom 
House. Appeals, &c. on these points, detained us at Ports- 
mouth till the 

“97th, when we embarked; but the wind, which had 
hitherto been fair, now chopped about, and continued adverse 
till 

“ August 10th, when we set sail, being all very sick and 
disconsolate. 

‘“« The d—d Valeur sailed very slowly ; and a gale coming on, all 
our wings were broken, and we tossed about in utter discom- 
fiture like a fish without fins, Were on the point of going down, 
when we were fortunately picked up bya British frigate, in 
which, on the 

‘21st September, made the port of Revel, where we 
landed, to our great joy and delight. : 

22d. Proceeded for Petersburgh ; but heard that the Emperor 
of France had not yet reached that city, nor was expected this 
season. Had no desire to go to Petersburgh to see that wretched 
tyrant Alexander, but could not help ourselves, as we were com- 
pelled to ask passports from him to protect us against a terrible 
thing called Cossack, on the nature of which, before we ascer- 
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tained what it really was, we had many learned debates in the 
Calash, just to keep our tongues in practice against the next 
meeting of Parliament. Our Lords held, that Cossack, in the 
Russian tongue, meant storm, as they had read somewhere of 
clouds of them. Our driver was of opinion, that they were 
animals half man half horse; the Honourable Gentleman in the 
basket inclined to the opinion, that they were birds, as people 
spoke of their “ hovering ;” but Mr. Brougham and myself right- 
ly guessed they were Barbarians, for what but Barbarians could 
be cruel to the dear French Emperor and his gallant followers!!! 

‘« 93d. One of the scates came off the Stanhope, and over- 
turned us ia a morass. Lord Sefton was quite chagrined, this 
being the first time that ever a carriage under his driving actually 
upset without his assistance. By frequent accidents of this sort, 
the Stanhope became altogether as great a wreck as the Voleur, 
and we were compelled to abandon it, and accommodate ourselves 
with an old machine which had been built for our countryman 
Dr. Clarke. 

“27th. Reached St. Petersburgh in safety, where we found 
the idiot inhabitants chanting Te Deum for some lying report of 
a victory obtained over the invincible Napoleon near Moscow. 

«« 30th. Resolved not to visit Lord Cathcart, because in his 
** post, for which (as Vetus says, page 136), all circumstances 
considered, he is only better fitted than the horse he rides.” 

“ October 3d, Passports, escorts, &c. provided, we left the 
magnanimous Alexander, as he is nick-named by our venal 
ministerial scribes, amusing himself with drilling volunteers, 
and dispatching regiments, with the blessings of their fanatic 
priests, and the prayers of their barbarous fellow citizens, to fight 
against the great cause of the regeneration of Europe, and pro- 
ceed on our route to Moscow, where it was understood Napo- 
leon intended to keep his court till next spring. 

‘© 22d. After three weeks beautiful travelling, the weather 
being as fine as ‘‘at Paris in the end of October,” and the roads 
as good as those ‘* from Paris to Versailles," came upon the 
plain where the traveller's eye is first saluted with the gorgeous 
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view of the multitade of Moscow's gilded spires and resplen- 
dent palaces (see Dr Clarke’s Travels). Saw a great number of 
Russian soldiers marching about. A clear proof of the tran- 
quillity and security enjoyed within the sacred city by the great 
object of our Embassy. Determined on making our public 
entry on the morrow. 

«© 23d, Morning.—Much dissatisfied with Dr. Clarke for the 
travelling licences he has taken. Could see neither gilded spirts, 
domes, nor palaces; but heard a grand explosion, and saw a 
good dea] of smoke, raised no doubt by the humanity of Napo- 
leon to warm the trembling citizens ! 

“ Noon.—Continued our journey. A day of disappointments 
—could not find out the city at all, nor, consequently, the 
residence of the dread Emperor, for whom we had practised our 
best bows and complimeniary speeches. Three o'clock, night ap- 
proaching, snow drifting, and had seen nothing but smoking ruins, 
and heaps of blackened ashes. Met a horrible-looking fellow 
on horseback, wearing a red cap of liberty, and requested him 
to conduct us to his master, ‘‘the child and champion of liberty,” 
the grand Napoleon. This ruffian proved to be a Cossack: he 
took us prisoners, and conducted us to the remains of the 
Kremlin, which had been blown up by Bessieres at day-break ; 
where we learnt that the Emperor bad quitted Moscow on the 
19th, in his march back to Poland; and that the Duke of 
Treviso, with the last of the invaders, had fled this very morning, 
leaving behind him his sick and wounded. ’ 

‘24th. After this cruel disappointment, resolved not to be 
altogether foiled in our purpose, and, since it was evident that 
Peace was now more desirable than ever, set out to follow the steps 
of the French Emperor. Willingly we took leave of Moscow, 
** an unhealthy and impure sink,” where, at every turning, our 
sight was blasted with hundreds of corpses, men and horses, piled 
together in indiscriminate slaughter, and masses of misery, de- 
struction, and desolation. 

** 25th. Arrived at Disna, having travelled two days over a 


toad almost impassable from the numbers of dead and dying 
soldiers which literally covered it. 
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“26th. Reached Ignatien.—-27th. Pomemskoi; and 28th 


Borowsk. Found (strange phenomenon), that, though we 
travelled as fast as Lord Sefton could drive, we gained no ground 


on the mighty Emperor, who was, however, retreating “ lei- | 
surely, and in perfect order.” He had the start of us five days . 


at Borowsk, as at Moscow; during this period, amid frost and 
snow to us, it was to him, through the peculiar favour of Hea- 
vér (vide 26th Bulletin), ‘* the sun and fine days, or a journey 
from Fontainbleau."—We were bleau enough! 

«© 29th. Began to see clouds (of Cossacks). Our whole route 
to the 3ist impeded by the marching and countermarching of 
Russian divisions; by dead, wounded, and dying Frenchmen 
on the roads; by the wreck of waggons, carriages, guns, stores, 
tumbrils, &c. &c. Passed through the little town of Malioards- 
lavitz, where there had been a battle on the 24th, which ended 
gloriously for the Viceroy, We. ourselves observed, upon the 
frosen ground, a great deal of the sang froid with which he had 
maintained the fight. 

«« November Ist. Arrived at Vereja. Heard in a wood, on 
our right, the first hourra of a Cossack division: it was horrible. 
in the extreme, worse than an Indian yell or Arab shout. Had, 
however, the pleasure to learn, from the 27th Bulletin, that the 
6000 villains who raised this outery—*“ this horde, was satred, 
brought back, and thrown into the river; besides which, ‘‘ 600 
of these Cossacks (so sabred, brought back, and thrown into the 
river) were killed, wounded, or taken!!!" * 

«* §thto 10th, inclusive. Inereased difficulties of travelling. 
Weather dreadful—the scene around shocking beyond descrip- 
tion, from the Barbarian Huns and Avares slaughtering the 
brave troops of the modern Charlemagne without mercy. 

** 11th, Approached Smolensk, encompassed with doubts and 
fears, as, though it was reported Buonaparte had been there on 
the 8th, we could get no further information about him. No- 
body knew whither he had gone, or where he intended to — 
his splendid winter court. 





® Taken literally from the Bulletin. 
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‘43th. Reached Smolensk, and saw the church blown up, 
Shocked to think that the great Emperor could show so little 
deference for the Church, when at the same time he was unable 
to pay any great attention to the State—of himself, or subjects, 

‘«« 14th and 15th. Remained expecting to be joined by Lord 
Lauderdale’s old friend, Joel Barlow, who was hunting about on 
a mission similar to our own, and to whom his Lordship had 
written by a courier to meet us here, facetiously observing at 
the time, that he would like to travel with the patriotic 
American Republican cheek by Jow/ (Joel); at which excellent 
jest Mr. Waithman laughed for the first time since he entered 
Russia. 

“17th. Journeyed doubtfully towards Krasnoi—heard .a 
terrible cannonading at a distance. Sound travels far over a 
frozen country. Hoped the best, and that this might bea feu 
de joie by the illustrious Emperor, which, after all our fatigues 
and dangers, would guide us into his august> presence, 

“ (8th. Again frustrated in our hopes. Heard the battle 
raging near vs this day, but declined going quite to the spot, 
even in search of the Emperor, whom we were sure to find in 
the heat of the fight. Lord King declared, that though friendly 
to metal in circulation, he disliked much to be where there was 
a circulation of lead or iron bullets ; and though metallic currency 
might be good, he had no taste for a sword or Layonet through 
the vitals. In this epinion Lord Latiderdale most cordially coin- 
cided with his noble friend—and I, though valorous as the devil 
(in words), have no inclination to push om my superiors. Our 
driver swore, the cattle would not stand the fire. Mr. 
Brougham said gravely, that, having refused to fight M‘Kerrell, 
he had no reason to display his bravery now; and Mr. Waith- 
man protested that he could not endure the sight of blood ; for 
which reason, when at home, he never rode through Smithfield 
market.—Resolved, nem. con. to wait tillthe Emperor had ob- 
tained the victory. 

“19th. Found that the Emperor, having completely beaten the 
Russians, had retired on his magazines, where there was plenty 
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of his means of mischief; and, we trust, rendered so hateful to the French 
nation as to insure his speedy destruction. 
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of every thing to refresh a/] the men whom he carried from the 
Conquest of Russia. 

«20th, 21st, 22d. Travelled on slowly for Wilna. On the 
latter day lost our road, and got entangled in a wood witha 
morass right and left. Dreadful situation! horrible weather ! 
Met a poor starved litle Jew, of whom we eagerly inquired our 
route. The moment he spoke, Lord Landerdale leaped from the 
carriage ; and began hugging (fraternally) and kissing the ugly- 
looking monster. We were all surprised; but that surprise was 
redoubled when we were informed that this wa——Tus 
Micary Emperor of France in Discurse!!!!!!!t—Itis 
needless to state the wise and politic reasons which induced him 
to take this step; be assured that destiny dragged him on, and 
that, like all his other doings, it was for the best. 

‘* We instantly prostrated ourselves at bis fect,. and paid our 
homage to the illustrious hero. He lifted us up most graciously, 
and requested a seat in our carriage, as he was cold, weary, and 
had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours. With this wish we 
devotedly complied ; and, shortly after extricating ourselves and 
precious charge from our embarrassments, jogged on joyfully tos 
wards the south-west. ; 

But, ob! borrer of horrors! Nature was exhausted in the glo- 
rious man—-that spirit, which had sustained him in the fastnesses: 
of the wood, failed as we were met by a cloud of Cossacks. He 
sunk into paroxysms and convulsions; and, raving about mur- 
ders, hell, and everlasting torderits, expired in our fostering 
arms! The Cossack fiends coming up, tore his body from us ; and 
one of their colonels took from it the Capital, ‘as a love-letter to 
Madile. Platoil*. The others triumphed over the carcase with 
brutal and ferocious revelling, till at length, tired with their own 
savage exultations, they formed a circle round it, and not only 
drank themselves, but forced us to drink, in bumpers of Quasb, 

‘Since Buonaparte and his armies are so much cut up, here's 
Repose Tro Tuerk Remains.” 












* Unhappily for Europe, the tyrant himself has escaped, though shorn 
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READINGS OF LUCRETIUS *; 
on, 
TEA, TOAST, AND BUTTER. 
A Jeu v’Esrprit Mettow Dram. 
Con-Founded on the ‘Tempest. 


As it will be performed this Winter 
not 
At Drury Lane Theatre. 





DRAMATIS PERSON. 


MORTALS. 
Prospero. .. «+. Dr. Buz. 
Taste. . o> 0 +. oe Gas Mr. Goir. 


Judgment .....» Mr. Sens. 
Tea-Kettle. . . .. Mr. Coprerwit. 
Audience—Messrs. Frinste, Wriccre, Giecre, Garg, &c, &¢. 


IMMORTALS. 
Ariel... «.. » » Geoncs Freperic Buz, 
i) eee > . Master Green. 
Toast .....«. +. Master Brown. 
ee eee . . Miss CamBripGe. 





Scenge—Prospere’s Study. 
Prospero Soul-less. 


Ye Spirits of the deep, and ye who bask 

In India’s sultry glow, when snug at home: 
And ye who erst in milk-pails dazzling bright, 
Bright as the brightest alehouse pewter pot, 

At Cambridge frisk’d before ye knew the churn ; 





- 


* It may be necessary to state to our unlearned readers, that the 
Monalogue Doctor beguiles the evenings of winter by Readings of bis 
Lucretius to select parties, whom he entertains with coffee, . Kc. and 
whose applauge is invariable and loud ! oad 
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And thou, who first uprising from the earth, 
But last sprung from the fire, thou potent sprite, 
Ycleped Toast, by low-born untaught Clods, 
Who little know thy power; the hour is come 
When all thy energies I must demand, 

To give Lucretius, my Lucretius, fame: 

To gain from those who come to hear me read 
(Or, what's the same, whom Ariel is to read to) 
Unbounded thunders of unmix'd applause. 

Yes, soon ye all must come to aid my song. . 
Tea, Toast, and Butter, fail not to be here ; 
But, Ariel first—now, now, my servant come. 


Enter Ariet, 

Ariel. All hail, great master! grave Sir, hail! I come 

To answer thy best pleasure—be ’t to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire ; to ride 

On the curl’d clouds; to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel and all his qualities. , 

Prospero. Hast thou, Spirit, 
Perform'd to point the business that I gave thee? 

Ariel. To every article. 

The cups and saucers all I have prepar'd, 
Andin each cup a lump of sugar dropp'd, 
Together with a little goutte of cream. 

The water, of which Tea must take the charge, 
I've for the present made Tea-Kettle hold. 

Rrospero, Well was it done: but, trusty Spirit, say, 
How did the churl receive th’ important trust? 

Ariel, When first I bade him for the load prepare, 
Black look’d the wretch, and seem'd to growl in silence. 
Regardless of his frowns, I still went on, 

Till, staggering at the last, to me he seem'd 
At nose and mouth most piteously to weep. 

Prospero. "Twas right, my Ariel ; nor his tears nor frowns 
Demand our care, but fetch him to me hither. 

Ariz, I fly to obey you. 








[Exit Ariel. 



































Tea, Toast, and Butter. 


Prospero. That vile wretch, Tea-Keittle, 


Has latterly grown hideous to my sight : 
To me he is a second Caliban. 


Re-enter Aniew, forcing in Tea-Kegrtie. 


How now, sirrah{ What! repine you at my will? 
Where are those cheerful looks which once you wore ? 
And where your former mirth, when full of glee 
You us'd to sing, contented with your lot? 
Tea-Kettle. (Weeps in silence.) 
Ariel. The sullen varlet will not speak a word, 
Prospero (to Tea-Kettle,) Then, insolent, I'll uy to fiad thy 
tongue ! 
I'll make thee speak ; nay more, I'l! make thee sing! 
Straight on the fire thy huge unwieldy form 
I'll place, until I make thee how] for pardon. 
This instant, Ariel, lay him on the flame. 
(Ariel puts Tea-Kettle on the fire, who still weeps in silence) 
Now call thy brethren—call them one by one. 
Ariel, Hyson, appear! 


Enter Tra. 
Tea. From India’s shore I come, 
Hail, master, hail ! 
Ariel. Toast, come hither ! 
Enter Toast: 
Toast. I come, 


From scorching flame’s devouring heat, T come, 
Hail, master, hail ! 

Ariel. Come fairest, softest sprite,- 
Sweet Butter, come! 


Enter Burrer. 
Butter. From foamy churn I come. 
Hail, master, hail ! 


Prospero. My Butter, welcome, welcome too my Toast, 
Rememberest thou my promise? 
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Tea. Our liberty. 
Prospero. True, my Hyson, and thou shalt have it soom : 
Serve me but well this day, and ye are free. 
Toast, you have now your mistress in your eye : 
Fair Butter, and have you no boon to ask ? 
Toast. You promis'dI should have her for my bride ; 
When will you give her to my warm embrace ? 
Prospero. E’en now, my Toast, e’en now the joy be thine, 
Now, Toast and Butter, will IT make ye one.— 
But what says Butter ?—Does she give consent ? 
Butter. Dread Sir! I'm yours ; do with me as you will. 
Toast. She yields, she melts—by all my hopes she’s mine! ! 
Prospero. Immortals need nor licence nor a priest ; 
The nuptials shall be quickly solemniz’d. 
Tea, you shall see me give the bride away, 
And Toast and Butter fast in union bind. 
(The marriage-ceremony here takes place, performed by Ariel, 
and Toast and Butter, embracing, are united.) 





Spirits. Thanks, noble master, thanks. 
Prospero. It joys me much 
That this is over; now to business, quick 





We must proceed 
Tea- Kettle. Oh! master, Oh! oh! oh! 
Prospero (to Tea-Kettle). What say’st thou, surly knave ? 
Tea-Ketile. I burn; oh, master! mercy! take me off! 
I'll do whate’er you please. 
Prospero. Then sing a song, 
To grace the nuptials of this happy pair. 
Do this, perchance you may escape the fire. 


SONG —Tea-Kertrce. 
Tune—“< The Maid of Lodi.” 


I sing, or rather splutter, 
With more of warmth than glee, 

Of Toast and lovely Butter, 

Who married stand by Tea. 














Tea, Toast, and Butter. 





I'm glad you are united ; 
But if you think I scoff, 
Then be my sneer requited, 
Don't roast, but take me off. 























Oh, happy Toast and Butter, 
How blissful is your lot! 

You go to lane call’d gutter, 
While Tea must go to pot. 

Iam not in hot water, 
As certainly you see, 

But pr'ythee show some quarter— 
Since water hot's in me *, 


Prospero. Now, Ariel, you may take the varlet off. 
(Ariel takes Tea-Kettle off the fire) 

Come, Spirits all, with me a while retire, 
But near in close attendance all must stay ; 
And, while my Ariel reads, when waves my wand, - 
Fail not to enter and obey my wishes ; 
Steal o’er the sense, and make each son and sire 
Lift up his hands and. eyes, te clap and to admire, 

[ Exeunt all,—Tea-Kettle is carried off by Ariel. 


Scense—A spacious Apartment fitted up for the Reception of an 
Audience, whoare seen entering and taking their Seats. Taste and 
JUDGMENT seem anxious to secure the Seats nearest the Door. 


Judgment. 1 have no hesitation in saying this is the best place 
in the room. 

Taste, I am decidedly of your opinion. 

First Audience. 1 think I shall hear better nearer the table: 

Taste. Perhaps you may, but I prefer this—(aside)—because 
the tea comes in here. 

Second Audience. Won't the opening of the door sometimes 
prevent your hearing, if you sit there, Mr. Judgment ? 








vr —— 


* This song has rather more sense and pathos than the origitial. 
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Judgment. Perhaps it may now and then, but not often— 
(aside) —Besides, sitting here, ] can make the first snatch at the 
Toast. 

Taste (aside to Judgment). And one advantage belonging to 
this seat is—when the Tea and Toast vanish, we can vanish too 
without difficulty. 

Judgment (aside te Taste), That is precisely what I have been 
thinking ever since I entered the room. 1 wish they would begin. 
1 feel a want of something. 

Taste. You have your wish; here comes Ariel to speak the 
Monologue. 

Judgment (aside to Taste). Hang Ariel with his Monologue, 
as a label abouthis neck. I think they might have sent the Tea 
first. 

Enter Geonce Freperick Buz in propria persona. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—I am about to speak, in a super-excel- 
lent manner, a super-excellent Monologue, written by my father, 
Dr. Buz. 


«« When energising objects men pursue, 
Whatare the prodigies they cannot do ? 
A pile of Toast you'll presently survey, 
Shot from the Bread and Butter of the day. 
As Harlequin had smote a half-peck loaf, 
And bid its rising slices glad each oaf, 
Yet at the pile you would not feel surprise, 
Knew you the object we have in our eyes ; 
Nor ever here your smiles would be represt, 
Knew you how much a Aiss disturbs our breast. 
“¢ Hiss”"—‘ Off” and “ Hiss,” sad heart-appalling sounds, . 
Dread metaphors, that ope our healing wounds, 
A sleeping pang awake, and—but away 
With all retlections that would cloud the day ; 
My thouglits on hisses shall not stray again, 
Nor bleeding mem’'ry tura to Drury Lane. 
No longer there; I'm here, as you may see, 
At home to Toast, at home too, to a T; 
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Where Hope reviving re-expands her wings, 


This scene a more triumphant prospect brings, 
Where gen'rous joy exults, where duteous ardour springs. ¢ 


Long has Lucretius in the Latin shone, 
Estrang'd to all, by whom he was not known ; 
Now lifted gloriously he'll sweep along, 
Shine in my reading, and my father's song. 
But think not we have any sort of pride, 
‘Tis yours alone our merit to decide ; 
‘Tis ours totlook te you—you held the prize, 
(For Toast, et cetera—do not turn your eyes) : 
That bids our great, our best ambitions rise. 
A doulle blessing your rewards impart, 
Each good provide, and elevate the heart ; 
Our twofold feeling owns its twofold cause, 
Sulscription’s comfort—rapture your applause. 
But as myself, no longer-I'll detain, 
In me behold your Ariel again. 
I've done : but just one hint, to guard mishap, 
Clap—as you love your Bread and Butter, clap.” f Exit. 


Enter ProsPero. 
(Taste and Judgment applaud, and the whole audience follow.) 


Taste (aside toJudgment) Psha! it’s only the err! ; I 
thought Tea was coming in. 

Judgment (aside to Taste). So did I. 

Prospero. Come Ariel, now, my active Spirit, come. 


Enter Aniet. 


Now, without hesitation and delay, 

Turn to the magic page Lucretius wrote, 

But which my art has made another thing ; 

And read it out with emphasis so loud, 

That all, who ears possess to hear, may hear. 

Ariel. (Hems—bows—blows his nose, and reads.) 
“Ob, thou ! whose beauty charms contending gods, 
Excelling all the goddesses by odds ! 
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‘To whom old Rome assuredly must owe 
All that of good or great she boasts below ; 
From whom she boasts of great AEneas’ blood, 
The ever running ever glorious flood, 
Which still transparent is, and clear as mud. 
Oh, Venus! thou, who gods and men can’st charm ! 
As well as I with potent verse could warm ! 
Who all embellishing, rigg’st out in style, 
Both sea and land, both continent and isle, 
Great source of all that live beneath the sky, 
All animals we boil, bake, roast, broil, fry, 
ror all on whom the sun vouchsafes to shine, 
Derive their being from thy teuch divine. 
(f7e pauses for applause. The audience seem inatlentive. 
Whenever you think proper to appear, 
The winds are hush'd, the clouds no more are here ; 
The storm no lenger o’er our mansion lours, 
And earth a nosegay makes of all her flow’rs. 
; [The audience yawn. 
All the world smiles, the instant you descend, 
The round globe laughs from this to other end ;. 
Heaven sheds its light, and mortals all rejoice, 
Awak'd torapture by thy thund’ring voice. 
[The audience sleep. 
Soon as we see the rosy laughing spring 
Make his appearance, and fine weather bring; 
While sportive Zephyrs roam o'er every place, 
To puff their fragrant odours in one’s face, 
The birds assemble in the air in throngs, 
And sing thy presence in a thousand songs. : 
[The audience snore. 
The fiercest beasts run frisky through the mead, 
And in the pastures revel, blest indeed. 
[The audience continue to snore. Ariel pauses, Prospero 
waves his wand. 
No longer frozen, streams seem fix'd and sad ; 
‘They flow again, and scud along like mad. 
[Prospero waves his wand again. 
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Enter Tea, Toast, &c. 
[The audience wake. 
All nature seems enamour'd of your charms, 
And all the dogs and donkies rise in arms. 
[ ihe audience applaud—Tea, Toast, &e. advance, and they 
applaud again. 
In every part you with such passion strike, 
‘That each grows anxious to beget his like. 
(Tea, Toast, &c. descend on the laps of the audience, who 
applaud louder than before. They salute each other. 
The seas, the lakes, the mountuins, and the vales, 
[ Audience shout, ‘* Bravo!"'—** Bravo!" taking tea, 
Grow fruitful, and with rapture fill the gales ; 
[ Audience shout, « Bravo!"— Divine !""—=*« Admiratle!"" 
And every where your influence is confess'd, 
From Ceesar’s palace to the swallow’s nest. 
[The audience applaud—Tea, Toast, &c. vanish, and they 
cease. 
Since then from you comes every thing that lives, 
Since without you dame Nature nothing gives, 
[Audience yawn. 
Since all we prize depends upon your pow'r, 
Since, but for you, all sweets would soon be sour, 
‘Tis fit that I, lest all my verse I spoil, 
Should call on you to share and aid my toil, 
[The audience sleep. 
You can assist me o¢ in rbyme or prose, 
To Memmius every thing to paint, disclose 
That he would wish to hear of, or to know, 
Or see, or understand, above, below. [The audience snore. 
[Prospero waves his wand. 


Re-enter Tka, Toast, &c, 
(The audience wake. 
He who from-you boasts such rare qualities, 
He charms all ears, and open keeps all eyes. 
[The audience applaud, and pay their respects to Tea, 
Toast, &c, : 
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Oh! let my words for ever charm his ears, 
And hollow beat the music of the spheres ! 
[The audience shout * Sublime!"—** Divine !"—“Bravo !” 
—*‘* Bravissimo !"’ 
And goddess deign, before my strains shall cease, ° 
(Tea, Toast, &c. vanish. Evxeunt Taste and Judgment. 
To give to all the world repose and peace. 
[The audience sleep. 
Since peace receiv'd or as a gift or loan 
Must come from thee, and come from thee alone. CY) 
{ Here Prospero himself falls aleep and snores in concert with 
the audience, while Ariel goes through several looks, 
He wakes while the last Look ts being read, and finding 
the audience still asleep, waves his wand. Tea, Toast, 
&c. &c. The audience wake, and applaud as before. The 
reading of the last book closes with great eclat. The 
audienee are now informed that those who wish to sub- 
scrile may le accommodated, All declare themselves 
anxious to lecome Sulscrilers—promise to szenv their 
subscriptions, ana retire.—Manent Prosreno and Spirits. 
Prospero, "Tis well, my Spirits, all at last is well, 
And all have famously perform'd their parts. 
But, Tea, methought you stagger'd as if drunk. 





Tea. Impute it not to me a crime, dread Sir, 
That I on such a glorious day as this 
Should here be seen a little in my cups. 

Prospero. I pardon it—no more.—Ye all are free, 
And those who Toast and Tea hereafter lack, 
May seek ye as they can, and where they list, 
But never find ye here. 

All. Thanks, noble master. 


CHORUS. ° 
Tune—** Where the Bee sucks.” 


Where Chalk Farm lies, there go we, 
Hornsey House too we will see, 


CM we le 
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Bagnigge Wells we seck with glee, 
Rosemary Branch, or Cherry Tree, 
After sunset merrily ; 
Merrily, merrily, will we all go, 
To Chalk Farm, Pentonville, Hornsey, Bow!! 
. [ Exeunt. 


$< 


MODERN ASTRONOMY. 
To C.L. Esq. T——n Hatt. 


Wortny Sir, 


‘THoucn some folks complain that there is at 
present a plentiful scarcity of genius (not of Talent, for of 
that we have already had too much), yet I, for one, must 
deny the fact, being well convinced that you are one of 
the most extraordinary astronomical geniuses that ever 
appeared in this world, from the time that the Chaldean 
shepherds first began to observe the stars (for we are told 
ihat nobody ever observed them before), until that in 
which, at this present writing, the great Moore (not the 
bluckimoor Othello, that, as they say, like one of Bill 
Soames’s gang, first picked his wife’s pocket of her wipe, 
and then turned King’s evidence, and hanged her with 
it)h—no, Sir! but the great Moore, who, from his 
observatory in Stationers’ Hall, decides when you are to 
boil your hog’s puddings, and at what periods Venus 
or Mercury, together with the other planets, are to 
have dominion over the human body—the body politic 
being left to the gentler sway of Lunar influence, I 
myself, Sir, am in some measure a retainer to that 
celestial science, in which at some future day you will 
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form a bright constellation, being an humbte attendant 
on the solar system. Not, indeed, a Satellete, or what 
dye call it ; nor a Comet, but one of its blackguards, as 
you may say, being devil to the press that works off the 







heavenly sheets of the immortal Moore, for he never | 


dies; nor, if he did, do I know one better qualified to 
fill his place than yourself, 

Ah, Sir! were you but to favour us with your annual 
lucubrations, the Board of Longitude would be appalled ; 
Moore, Maskelyne, and Pond, would throw their Alma- 
nacs and E:phemerides in the fire; the Nautical Almanac 
would be useless; and then might it with propriety be 
suns, 

“From a-/oft the sailor looks around” — 

F.xcuse my raptures, Sir; but I cannot restrain them, 
when I contemplate your very, extraordinary search after 
a Meteor tn the Monthly Mirror, where you tell us,’ 
most astronomically, that returning with some friends, 
by Ixworth, at 25 minutes past 9 in the evening, by a 
common watch, of a cloudless and very bright night, 
and the moon just rising, a Meteor glided, with a most 
vivid light, somewhere near the centre of the western 
branch of the Milky Way, between v and s of Serpenta- © 
rius—S. W. L. and with an altitude of 20 or 25 degrees 
{ynost accurate observer!)—its path lying between the 
Equator and Ecliptic, presenting something remark- 
able!!! And, after showing us where he came from, 
where he was going to, and what road he took, you 
treat us with a fac simile of this gentleman with the 
fiery tail, with his tail cocked up like a spavined hack, 
figged and gingered for sale, at some of the metropolitan 
repositories. 

So well qualified then as you are to trace the astrono- 
amical path of a Meteor in the heavens, though that 
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phenomenon perhaps had not more than three miles of 
absolute altitude, I cannot help thinking that you are 
a greater conjuror than myself, and therefore solict your 
investigation of the following problems : 

Having gone down to vote at the populous borough of 
Old Sarum, though there was not a devil there but 
myself, I lost my way on Salisbury Plain, until the 
partial beams of a clouded moon showed me the weather- 
cock of Salisbury spire under Orion's belt; after which 
it came by Aries to the centre of Virgo; then passing 
by Canéer, it rushed on to Aquarius, as if it was dancing 
a jig through half the signs of the Zodiac, nor stopped 
till it came by Gemini, and then slided off through the 
Milky Way. From these data, [ wish to know how far 
Salisbury spire went through the heavens, or how far I 
wandered over Salisbury Plain? 

Again; going down to Margate by sea, in hopes of 
washing off some of the rust of literature (a very pleasant 
jaunt, Sir, and one I would recommend to yon), I 
observed the vane of the packet's mast-head sweep the 
segment of the arch of a great circle, from the North 
Pole to the Pleiades, exactly at seven minutes, seventeen 
seconds, seven and twenty sixteentls and a half, after 
nine in the evening; after which I looked frequently 
in the glass, till I saw no less than éwo rising moons; and 
a short time afterwards was not able to see either of them. 
Now, pray, Sir, can you tell me our longitude at the 
time and place of observation ? 

On my return to the métropolis by the night coach, I 
saw the moon eclipsed no less than three times. Once 
by the Rose Inn, at Sittingbourn; a second time by 
Rochester Castle; and the third, by an old woman's 
umbrella, who sat a’ top of the coach with me. 

Now, Sir, as you have found out the longitude at 
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T—n Hall, I am in hopes, from these astronomical obser- 
vations, that you will be able to ascertain the latitude of 
Yours, 

Peter PLay-a’-pays, 


P.S. Don’t suppose, from my name, that I aman 
idle fellow. I assure you I work hard o’ nights, being 
lately elevated to the oflice of correcting the political 
epigrams in the Morning Chronicle. 

i beg leave also to inquire whether your Meteor was 
not a boy's kite with a lantern tied to its tail. I have 
seen such things make very erratic orbits m the heavens 
—nay, periorm a transit over the sun as cleverly as Mer. 


cury or Venus can doit. ~ 


<> 


CONVICTION OF THE LIBELLOUS EXAMINER. 


Mr. Satirist, 
On Wednesday, 9th of December, John and 
Leigh Hunt, the printers and conductors of the Examiner 
Sunday newspaper, were tried and convicted of a scan- 
dalous Libel upon the Prince Regent, before Lord 
Ellenborough, and by a special sany, in the Court of 
King’s Bench. : 
Mr. Brougham, as might be expected from the nature 
of his genius and the bias of his taients, was selected as 
the fittest counsel to conduct the defence; which he did 
in a way so creditable to his abilities, as to call down 
from the Judge the just and cutting observation, that 
he seemed to be inoculated with the same poison as his 
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clients’ We have indeed heard, that*this very honour- 
able and patriotic lawyer is not only favoured with @ 
posteriort consultations by these Hunts, but that the 
acuteness of his opinion, and soundness of his judgment, 
are called into a priori usefulness, in order to ascertain, 
before publication, how far the writers may go without 
exposing themselves to the penalties of the law. If so, 
he allowed them too great a latitude of abuse on the 
occasion which led to this trial, and was mistaken in 
supposing, that so much vile, infamous, and audacious 
abuse could be lavished upon the throne without sub- 
jecting the parties to punishment. 

As the trial and conviction of these persons present littie 
more observable than the trial and conviction of other 
libellers, the points in which they claim a superiority 
over the common herd we shall briefly point out. — 

They surpass them in their system, which is so ma- 
tured and perfect, that about twelve months ago they 


‘made an addition to the price of their paper, avowed/y 


for the purpose of such addition going, in the shape of 
a sinking-fund, to form a purse, out of which aLu fines 
incurred by libelling might be met/! ‘Thus they are, as 
far as pecuniary means are required, prepared for a con- 
test with the laws of their country, and enabled to libel 
freely till this reserve is expended in fines! 

They surpass them in cunning insolence ; for, having 
observed that the cowardly cringing, after grossly 
offending, of Cobbett, and such “ petty-larceny fellows,” 
did not avail to mitigate sentence, they resolved to put 
on a bold face, and, like thorough-paced villains, brave 
itout. In executing this purpose, they perhaps carried 
their spirit too far, and out-heroded Herod. For exam- 
ple, on the Sunday before their trial they published an 
attack upon the Judge before whose tribunal they were 
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io appear, accusing him of violence of temper, epicu- 
rism, court sycophancy, and a variety of other errors— 
of all which were he guilty, we put it to any decent 
man to say, if such an attempt, on the part of persons 
whose trial was at hand, to make their Judge a party 
against them, was not highly indecorous and criminal? 
Their object was this; for they knew that the upright, 
manly, and honourable mind of Lord ENenborough was 
not to be moved or warped by such gad-flies of literature 
and slander; their rascally object was to have the public 
believe that their insignificant impertinence had forced 
the Bench into a situation of partiality and hostility! 

They surpass them in vanity, presumption, and ego- 
tism; displayed most outrageously in their own writings, 
and in the speeches of their Advocate. In these we have 
the pretty Messieurs Hunts represented as the Colossi 
of politics and learning, yet modest, unassuming, re- 
tired students, training themselves for the restraints of 
a gaol by their habits of self-confinement, as much as 
they are emulously seeking that distinction by the shame- 
less and monstrous baseness of their writings. In return 
for Brougham’s panegyrics on them at the bar, they be- 
praise the said Henry Brougham, in their publication, as 
the most able person in these lack-genius times, just as 
you may have heard one magpie in a ditch, and another 
on a tree, chatter, chatter, to each other! 

It is unnecessary to notice the minor qualifications in 
which these Hunts stand foremost among the libelling 
crew. Since that trade has become so notorious—since 
slander has been converted into a regular source whence 
to derive a profligate liveiihood—since scandal and false- 
hood offer to the scribblers of the day the surest means 
of procuring subsistence, it is not wonderful that, among 
the abandoned wretches who resort to the traffic, there 
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should be some to carry it on tothe extent of the Exami- 
ner, laying aside, out of their profits, a fund to answer 
the penalties of outraged law, and living in habits to 
fit them for the condition of men _ banished from, 
because dangerous to, social life and happiness. They 
threaten exposures, should their sentence be enforced 
against them, ‘The legislature dare not shrink, even if 
it feared the reptiles, who are, however, as innocuous us 
they are inclined to be venomous and mischievous, 

Their punishment will therefore be not only a lesson 
to them but an example to others; and the fine and 
imprisonment they have eourted will perhaps exceed 
their hopes, though not equal to their deservings. 


An EXAMINER. 


Since writing the foregoing, I have noticed, with satisfaction, 
that the system of these contemptible creatures has not undergone 
any change since they were convicted. Instead of that sorrow 
and repentance which might well befit their situation, they con- 
tinue the show of audacity, which they consider to be lucrative, 
and consequently more congenial to their minds than the honest 
contrition, which, while it evinced rectitude, might Jead to mis- 
construction and diminution of profit. The Examiner, for the 
last three weeks, has been filled with dull but indecent animad- 
versions upon Lord Ellenborough, as pointless as they are 
unfounded—as reprehensible as they are unjust. The Jury also 
come in for a share of censure for doing their bounden duty as 
good citizens—the one who hesitated was, we are informed, one 
of those stigmatized as an unfit Juror, from holding a situation 
under Government !! But ‘* suspicion always haunts the guilty 


mind,” 
K. 
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(To be continued Monthly.) 


BLASPHEMY OF BUONAPARTE. 


Preparatory to his invasion of Russia, Buonaparte 
reviewed his force, amounting to the immense number of 
800,000 infantry, and 60,000 cavalry, and the contem- 
plation of his power filled him with super-human pride. 
At this period a Russian officer arrived at’ his head- 
quarters, with a Flag of Truce upon some errand of 
minor importance, and was ordered into the presence of, 
the tyrant.—* Tell your master,” said the latter, arro- 
gautly, to him, “that he has provoked my wrath, and / 
have hurled him from his throne!” The officer bowed, 
and modestly replied, in the words of the common 
axiom, “/’Homme propose, mais Dicu dispose,” (Man 
proposes, but God disposes)—upon which Napoleon, 
biting his lip, and starting up in a paroxysm of rage, 
blasphemously exclaimed, “* Mais a moi personne propose, 
et c'est MOI QUI DISPOSE’ —but to me no man_ proposes, 
and it is] wuo pispose or Events! The heavy hand 
of Providence, which has overtaken him in awful retri- 
bution, must have shown the wretched boaster that there 
is a God superior to him in the direction of human affairs. 
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GEN. CAMPBELL AND MR. BROUGHAM AT 
STIRLING ELECTION. 


SrirLinG, the once renowned seat of Scotland’s Kings, 
has lately escaped a degradation that would have been 
a foul blot upon her annals, We allude to the rejection 
of Mr. Brougham, as her Representative in Parliament, 
and her choice of Gen. Campbell, to whose honour, as a 
man of sound head and feeling heart, we most cheerfully 
record the conclusion of his address to the respectable 
meeting by whom he was elected; the contrast it affords 
must have imparted to them great gratification for the 
propriety of their cecision between the candidates offered 
to them. 


** Gentlemen” said the worthy General, ‘‘ my opponent, 
Mr. Brougham (whose name has so suddesly appeared among 
us, like an apparition), 1 am told, has lately publicly avowed 
his enmity to Mr, Pitt, and hinted, that he wished it, to be 
recorded on his tomb. If so, 1 differ completely from that 
Gentleman; our sentiments are diametrically opposite. I ad- 
mired Mr, Pitt while living, and now that, unfortunately for 
his country, he is no more, I revere his memory; and, if J 
am to have an inscription on my tomb, may it record my 


Sriendships, not my enmities !!—A stone, bearing sentiments of 


the latter description, would lie heavy on my ashes /// 





A FRENCH EQUIVOQUE. 


BUONAPARTE was one day fitting on a great-coat which 
had been made too small in the sleeve (/a manche). He, 
as usual when any thing annoys him, diabled and swore 
at the coat.—* By Heaven,” said he, “my arm is held 
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in and confined by the d—d Manehe.” His attendants 
could not restrain a smile, for manche signifies not only 
a sleeve, but * the channel !” 





DAMIANL 


Tue Alien of this name, who was lately sent out of the 
country, was a man of considerable talents, and of great 
acquirements in polite, more especially Italian, _ lite- 
rature. He was a contributor to several periodical 
works. His offence is said tohave been an amorous 
advance to one of his pupils in the Italian language, 
Miss F*********®*, the daughter of a R**** 
D* * *, and acelebrated actress. 





Faminiar Eptstte to Howe Peter Browne, 
Marquis of Suico, Baron Monteac te, &c. &c. 


* To rise did you want 
Jusqu’ au soleil Levant, 
Mount-eagle, like Jove’s bird of thunder, 
No wise man in the East 
Could have been such a beast, 
On the seas of Levant so to blunder. 


Sweet Marquis of Sligo, 
You thought ita high go | 
The King of his sailors to cozen ; 
So humane too your heart, 
Having made them desert, 
Ceuld not send them back to a round dozen. 





* Levant, Anglice the “ East :” Gallie, “ rising”—“Au soleil Levant,” - 


to the risiog sun. 
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And deserting ‘tis true 
(Give the Devil his due) 
Isa work which your honour sticks at close ; 
To desert, first seducing, 
Then to desert choosing, 
You desert the deserters at Patmos. 


Now, How, Peter Browne, 
Such a trick could go down 
With a most noble Noble of Sly-go, 
And of Pat Moss, the name 
Toa Pat not bring shame, 
Isa very black business, as I know. 


_T 


There is no denial, 
You've pass’d through your trial, 
And trials thev tell us bring knowledge; 
And your old gait be’ng bad, 
To a New-gate you're had, 
‘l’o complete your fit studies at college. 


it La es 
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What you fel on before, 
Has made one felon more, 
Who for Five Thousand Pounds looksa blue man: 
Then take counse/, you varlet, 
Though blushing like Scarlett, 
And come out from Newmen a New Man*. 





On Buonaparte’s Mention of “Croups or Cossacks” 
in his last Builetins. 


Ar our sunset as clouds gather round, fearing wet, 
And disliking the shower, we complain ; 

Not so Nap, “ clouds (of Cossacks)” around whose sun-set 
Portend but the end of his rain! 





* Mr. Scarlett was his Lordship’s counsel. Mr. Newman is the keeper 
of Newgate. 
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On Mr. Wutrserean’s Motion for offering Peace, and 
the Revory of Buonararte’s Deatu. 


THe time’s most fit, urg’d Sam, that war may cease, 
And we with Nar and his brave men make peace. 
Thus, truth, foronce, sprung from the Brewer's head— 


hed 


—* For British valour wars not with the dead! 


On the Derrat of Beauuernois, by Gen. PLatow, 
on the River Bone. 


Wuew Platow, Beauhernois attack’d on the Bone, 
That river, though scarce worth the mention, 
More importance obtain'd than it ever had known, 

Asit then was the Bone of Contention. | 


On Sir F. Burpert’s throwing, on the Floor of the House 
of Commons, a Loar, sent up to him from Ilchester 
Jail. 

Tose who say that Sir Francis does no good at all, 

Are now brought to shame, since he makes the bread 

fall; 

But the loaf, ’tis much fear’d, which he broke while he 

storm’d, - 

Will ne’er, while he lives, be completely re-form’d, 


On srEina, in the Frencu Accounts of the War in the 
North, Mention made of a General Porrice. 


Wuewn Boney to march upon Moscow sought means, 
He luckily popp’d on some Salt Magazines ; 
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| This was well, but it made every Frenchman’s heart droop, 
‘To think to their salt they, alas! had no soup. 
Now things are much chang’d—if they’ve nothing to eat, 
At least they have Porridge to cheer their retreat; 
And, at last, it perhaps will be said they come back 
But to look for the salt they had left in their track. 





FILAGREE EPIGRAMS 


For the Satirist’s Moon, 
On the Retreat of BUuONAPARTE. 


Tat dark’s his course, and black to go, 
Napoleon's foes mistake things quite, 
For, what with ice, and what with snow, 
His way is clear, his paths are bright, 





; And still we’re told, with all his host 
The Gallic Emperor is lost— 
Forgetful of the housewife’s boast, 
All Flesh to keep in order most, 
There’s no preservative like frost. 


ee 





: Of the sang froid with which they met the fray, 
The Gallic troops oft made their leaders vain; 
But ne’er so much cold blood did they display, 
As crimsons now each frozen Russian plain! 





: Why should not war with all its horrors cease, 
Since now ’tis thought Napoleon is at peace. 
If so, to free us from unchristian stains, 

We'll truly wish, repose to his remains. 


: N. Narrove. 
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THe anonymous letters which have appefred in the 
Times Newspaper, under the signature of Vetus, and of 
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which this, the second number, is now published ina 
collective form, have attraeted so considerable a degree 









of attention, that we deem it expedient to lose no oppor- 





tunity in bringing them under the review of our readers. 
Who or what Vetus is, being, in our opinion, a very 






secondary consideration, we shall not waste much time 
in inquiring. <A personal knowledge of him might, 
indeed, pe a clue to the developement of his principles, 
and a proof of the baseness of his motives; but it could 
not refute his arguments, or answer his assertions, which 
ought to be the main business of a writer who professes - 
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to be unconyinced by the former, however strenuously 
urged, and unstunned by the latter, however Joudly 
proclaimed. Whether, therefore, he may answer to the 
name of Smrru, or of Synpenuam, of A/arsh or of 
WebiesLey, we shall treat as a matterof greater in- 
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difference than Vetus himself seems disposed to consider 
it. Having attained the easiest elevation of any author, 
that of privacy and concealment, he has so puffed him- 
self with imaginings of self-importance, that, like a bad 
masque, in masquerade, from the incessant repetition of 
« J)'ye know me?” he at length supposes, that all around 
him are occupied with the same object which so pecu- 
liarly engrosses his own thoughts, and that all are 
engaged in the discovery of that which is only of impor 
tance to himself, 

We are utterly careless respecting the appellation 
under which this would-be bug-a-boo stalks about the 
world—his moral and political identity are sufficiently 
obvious for all our purposes. As an anonymous writer, 
his professions and asseverations respecting himself are 
entitled to no credit; as an avowed partizan of a party, 
his tenets and doctrines have no pretensions to that 
integrity which proceeds from pure love of country, or his 
reasoning to the character of candour, impartiality, and 
truth. What he adduces is to be received as the best 
case that can be put, by the advocate of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, for the elevation of that nobleman to the premier- 
ship of Great Britain; and if his argument has not been 
a priort revised, there is nothing problematical in the 
assumption that his brief was furnished by his noble client. 
Vetus denies the participation of Lord Wellesley in the 
publication of these letters, and equivocates on the con- 
nexion which subsists between them; but he states facts 
which scarcely any other person could disclose, and in 
almost every page of his work there is evidence that, 
eifher directly or indirectly, his matter has flowed from 
that source which incontrovertibly sanctions its promul- 
gation. Had it not been for this sanction, we should 
have been very siow in believing that Lord Wellesley 
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could have been guilty of the imprudence and folly he 
must now be contented te share with his retainer. We 
should have believed that Vetus was only a pretended or 
** Karly Friend,”  insidiously attempting to stab the 
character of the person over whom he made a show of 
extending his shield. We should have believed it 
utterly out of nature, that a nobleman of splendid abi- 
lities, and of the school of the immortal Pitt, could have 
descended to the vulgar depth of becoming a partner in 
that political firm, which had for its basis a traffic in 
popular arts, and an appeal to the lowest passions of the 
multitude. Yet, this is the degradation to which you, 
the high-minded and aspiring Marquis Wellesley, have 
sunk, by uniting with Vetus and Co. in pandering for the 
basest appetites, and resorting to a line of conduct not 
unworthy of the veriest demagogue among us, who 
sacrifices all that is feeling, just, and honourable, to the 
gratification of self,and the advancement of’ personal am- 
bition. It is for this, my Lord, that, through your organ 
Vetus, you have given a second stab to that fair fame 
which had already received a deep wound from that other 
public appeal, which, after the death of the lamented Prer- 
CEVAL, showed that your Lordship, more vengeful than 
Bellingham, could aim a similar blow of assassination at 
the character beyond the grave, which that wretch had 
only aimed at 2 life less valuable than character to the 
doubly-injured virtuous minister of England. Ah! 
my Lord! ambition is a foul fiend, when it deludes to 
acts like these, and causes man to throw behind his back_ 
the bands which link great and good minds together, 
and the virtues which are more indispensible to the 
statesman than to the peasant. Your Vetus, if he has 
led you to this, is your evil getius—he is to you that 
fatal light, which, with unreal and heatless corrusca- 
tions, lures thie ill-advised traveller from the path which 
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conducts to security, honour, and happiness, into the 
unsound, devious, and defiled ways, the termination of 
which is perdition, 

Ut quondam Creta fertur Labyrinthas in alta 

Parictibus textum cwcis iter ancipitemque 

Mille viis habuisse dolam, qua signa sequend) 

Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error. 


Vetus avows hiiself to be the partizan of the Marquis, 
the friend to Mr. Canning. ‘“ Save me from my friends!” 
is a well-known cry; and never had men greater reason 
to employ it sincerely than those who are threatened 
and persecuted, and debased by the enforced amity of 
such writers as Vetus. Were it possible for a third party 
to disgrace the name and blot the scutcheon of a Can- 
ning, the malignant and pestilential encomiums of a 
Vetus would effect the work, and a dedication from his 
pen do more to blast the reputation, than all that slander, 
or envy, or malice, could suggest. Asareal friend to 
Mr. Canning, and one of the most enthusiastic admirers 
of his transcendent talents, we earnestly entreat him to 
avoid the snare spread for him by Vetus, and beware of 
the insidious arts of that political serpent, who tetupts 
with a beauteous fruit, but the inside of which is bitter- 
ness and ashes. If he hears the opinions delivered by 
the wise and good—if the sentiments of the sensible 
and well-informed portion of the community, out of the 
pale of party politics, reach his ear—he will be aware of 
the value of this advice, and escape those imputations 
which now attach to Marquis Wellesley—dereliction of. 
principle, the abandonment of public duty, the sacrifice 
of confided trusts, and the disregard of the national weal, 
whenever these hitherto sacred barriers impede the cause 
of his ambitious progress, 
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This is a subject too painful to dwell upon; the voice 
of the country is raised in loud rebuke at the mischievous 
vice of betraying evcty secret of the state for selfish ends 








—of submitting, for the gossip of every idle and worthless 






pot-house political driveller, the subject of cabinet 






differences, aud the nicest points of intercourse between 
the British Government and Voreign States, Even were 
Marquis Wellesley the intellectual giant Vetus paints 
him, and the most hardly-used minister that ever sat in 
council, still it would have savoured more of mental 








magnanimity had he suffered in silence, for, after all that 





can be said, the disclosures he has made and authorized 






are but in furtherance of a personal object, and for the 





gratification of private purposes. It cannot be even 





pretended that he -has been stimulated to these dis- 






coveries with a view to the public service; and he pre 
sents the first instance of an [English Statesman oti 
record, who has, to raise or justify himself, not only 
gone as near the verge of his sworn allegiance, in order 








to submit his case to the world, but who has required 





to be absolved from his solemn oath as a privy-counsellor, 
that he mieht stil further overstep the boundaries of 
wisdom, and of patriotism, in an appeal sto populat 
and for what? for his own peculiar elevation, 


















opinion 
totally unconnected with the interests of the state, 

With these introductory remarks, wrung from us with 
reluctance and grief for fallen dignity, we shall now 
turn to the Letters of Vetus, and as briefly as possible 
(for the limits of a work like ours preclude very length. —_ 
ened regard to one subject) consider the channel through 
which he has chosen to communicate his tdeas to the 






First then, with respect to the channel of communica- 
tion, the TIMES NEWSPAPER, wisely and appro- 
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priately chosen by Vetus as the fittest vehicle in the metro- 
polis on which to build his political and literary car, Write 
what he would, in the Times he was sure to meet with no 
political principle to bar the publication-—espouse what 
side he might, in the Times he was sure to meet with no 
contradictory and clashing matter—change as often as 
he would, in the 77mes he was sure to meet with no 
reluctance to subserviency and veering—for or against, 
medial or extreme, right or wrong, long or short, just 
or unjust, true or false, patriotic or dangerous, in the 
‘Times he was sure to meet with no obstacle beyond the 
price of insertion. ‘The most vena/ of all the daily prints 
in London (which is no unremarkable climax) was, in- 
deed, the medium for the most scurrilous and unprin- 
cipled anonymous writer that has of iate scandalized the 
press. The /imes and Vetus ave worthy of each other. That 
newspaper, we willaver, was yesterday (December 8th) 
warm in the interest of Marquis Wellesley, whatever it 
may be at the period when this sheet shall meet the 
public eye; and if Vetus does not change, and if Lord 
Wellesley be not out-purchased by some other aspiring 
politician, who may think the services of this Journal 
worth more than the Marquis can afford to give, we have 
small doubt but it will hold to the same creed till the end 
of this current year 1812, presenting a rare instance of its 
constancy for five or six continuous months to one way of 
thinking, and to one view Of politics and political men *. 

Of the style in which these letters are written little is 
necessary to be said. Truth cannot be falsified by a 
literal blunder, or verbal inaccuracy—lies cannot be 
the flow of language, or the rounding of perioris, We 





* We had intended fo make extracts from this paper—iutemperate 
abuse of Lord Wellington, about the period of the Cintra coavention, and 
of Lord Wellesley at the time his Indian Government was discussed in 
Parliament—but found théy would fill our whole Number!” 
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shall therefore content ourselves with stating, that 
there is great strength in their diction, and frequent 
instances of novel, bold, and fine images. An affecta- 
tion of following in the traces of Junius is obvious ; and 
obvious for failure. It is the ghost of Junius, but not his 
spirit. A few sounding words may be imitated, but they 
do not impart the idea of loftiness of mind, so peculiarly 
the characteristic of that model for political controver- 
salists; it is not difficult to abuse, and load the page with 
angry epithets: in the verbiage of slander and ambages 
of malice, the Examiner, or Gaol Jones, or Vetus, or 
Cobbett, may equal Junius, but they cannot catch his 
fire and impetuosity, which cause his bitterest reprehen- 
sions to look as if they sprung naturally from an indignant 
bosom, and were not the result of cool computation how 
much of Billingsgate might be introduced by way of 
adornment and polish. Yet Vetus is also a model sui 
gencris, and we recommend his perusal to all those 
factious scribblers who are desirous of studying examples 
of beldness—of unfounded assertion—inveteracy of party- 
spirit—insolence of unmerited censure—wildness of 
speculation, and madness of theory—of audacity and 
effrontery in the application of abusive appellations to 
respected names—of insinuations that prove baseness, 
and charges which demonstrate malignity of heart—of 
falsehoods against the living, and of slanders against the 
dead. Of ali these things they may readily find instances 
in Vetus, accompanied with a perfect vocabulary of 
vulgar abuse, to supersede the necessity of referring either 
to Johnson’s or the St. Giles’s Dictionary. The torrent 
of eloquence is suited to the grandeur of the subject— 
since Marquis Wellesley, through the magnifying optics 
of his parasite is converted into a Colossus to bestride the 
narrow world, and we petty men walk under his huge 
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legs, the fone of his panegyrist has become similarly 
craud, and he talks so big, (** Ye Gods! how he does 
talk !”) that, to read his lucubrations, one would 
‘magine the monopoly of talents had been transfer- 
red, and that as all the genius in the world centered 
in himself, so all the abilities and virtues extant, found 
resideuce within his patron, ; 

Dismissing the manner, we.now come to the more 
important consideration of the matter contained in these 
letters; and here it is somewhat satisfactory to know, 
that the short month which has passed since their pub- 
lication has enabled us to disprove, by facts, the 
most material hypotheses, and political speculations, in 
which the writer has indulged. In other points (save 
those already contradicted by the progress of events) we 
shall for the present take his data as correct, and fairly 
mect him upon ground of his own choosing, however 
competent we fecl ourselves of being able to remove it 
from under him, and to expose the fallacies of which he 
has been guilty. 

’ Of thededication to Mr.Canning we shall merely observe, 
that the recent publication of the speeches of that Right 
Honourable Gentleman, at Liverpool, exculpates him 
from the sin of having deservedly incurred the punish- 
ment of a “ testimony of esteem and. veneration”: from 
Vetus, on account of a similarity of political principles. 
Tbe preface we shall dismiss with nearly equal.brevity, 
as it is only remarkable for vulgarity, scurrility, and 
falsehood, in allegations against ministers; and for vanity, 
presumption, and self importance, in notices taken of the 
author by himself. Of the former the proof is to be 
found in every page, and especially where our rulers 
are accused of “ quitting the field to, foreign nations, that 
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they may trample on their own”—of the commission of 
“civil outrage’ —of “finishing the commerce of Great 
Britain,’ &c.—palpable lies, interlarded with acrimo- 
nious expressions of the assertor’s hatred against those 
whose holding office excludes his idol ‘from power, and 
Vetus from reward; for in page 13 he very plainly iaforms 
us what the flatterers of men in place look for, and what 
men in place ought to do—* provide for their followers 
liberally,” and for that reason stickle for possessing “in 
their own hands the undivided powers and emoluments of 
office."—So much for the purity and disinterestedness of 
Vetus! Of the latter characteristic in the preface, the 
following extracts afford sufficient evidence: 

** The author has been accused (by ministers it is true) 
of intemperate language,” &c. 

** Ministers, by hints, by paragraphs, by abusive bal- 
lads, &e, have addressed themselves to Vetus,” &c. ‘* His 
facts and arguments are too weighty for these coxcombs.” 
Poor fellow, how he reminds us of the fly on the chariot- 
wheel, or the more offensive matter that floated down 
the stream, in company with the pippins, exultingly 
exclaiming—Lord! Lord! how we apples swim! 

The first letter is addressed to the subject of the 
ministerial negociations in May and June last—a worn- 
out story, upon which there is but one opinion through- 
out the country, viz. that Lord Wellesley was only 
behind Lords Grey and Grenville in arrogance, and 
inferior only to them in the exclusive ambitiousness of 
his pretensions. That Lord Wellesley’s presumption 
induced him to imagine that any and every set of men 
would be eager to fall into his ranks, the chagrin and 
disappointment which attended his efforts with an 
parties fully testified. Lord Melville is branded with 
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indulging in “ persenal enmity,” because he refused to act 
under Lord Wellesley. But Vetus and the world knows, 
that the feeling which caused the rejection of the Marquis’s 
overtures are founded on principles very different from 
those now imputed, and Lord Wellesley’s posthumous 
ussault upon the memory of Mr, Perceval might well 
cause other feelings from those of enmity to influence 
the breasts of men who refused to connect themselves 
with him. We shall not hint that there are such feelings 
as contempt, and disgust, and abhorrence, without one 
spark of ennobling enmity against an unworthy. object, 
Aud what is there in my Lerd Wellesley, that men of 
rank and character as high as himself should bow the 
knee tohim, and worship with Vetus the earth on which 
he treads? With whom was he so anxious to form his 
administration ? and who are those whose refusal of his 
project has subjected them to his vengeful ire, and the 
lesser spite of his literary tool? Truly, the most unwor- 
tly, base, senseless ‘‘coxcombs” and “ blockheads” in 
the empire. Yet these were the persons Lord Welles- 


-ley courted to become his coadjutors in governing this 


country in its most important crisis—these were the 
persons who spurned his offers, and have shown Britain 
they can direct her affairs splendidly and gloriously even 
without the aid of the noble Marquis! Vetus tells us, 
ina vein of facetious pleasantry, as much misplaced on 
the occasion as the publication to which he alludes wae 
unfeeling and unmanly, that it “was, to be sure, a 
saucy kind of freedom—it was a paper which called the 
Cabinet “‘ blockheads,” or words to that effect'—But 
we will tell him, that it was worse than this: the noble 
Marquis in his ‘ statements” might have disparaged 
the living, till the manes of his defeated ambition was 
appeased, and the public would have forgiven the fret- 
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fulness of disappointment ; but there is no heart so hard, 
no feelings among men socallous, as to be unmoved by 
the promulgation within one week of his foul murder —of 
caluimnies against a minister, whose untimely fate caused 
more tears to be shed in Britain than ever tlowed in tri- 
bute to the memory of any Pusiic May, and who, in 
spite of his dark and insidious slanderers, has left behind 
him a fame, (how unlike theirs! !) to the various bright 
points of which, among the present race and _ posterity, 
the virtuous will attach their approbation, the wise their 
respect, the loyal their esteem, the patriotic their admi 
ration, and all ranks and degrees their love. 

The three ensuing letters are upon the relelions sub. 
sisting between Russia and Poland, with their probable 
influence in the northern war, and are dated 9th, 12th, 
and 20th of August. The dreams and conjectures, the 
fanciful coalitions, the problems, the marches, counter 
marches, political views and military designs of the 
northern nations, and all the reveries in which this able 
writer has therein speculated, we are now, thank Heaven! § 
pretty well able to appreciate and answer by re | 
ferences to the London Gazettes Extraordinary / since pub- 
lished. We shall therefore only beg our readers to bear 
in mind the contents of these documents, which in au- 
thority may, without offence, be reckoned equal to Vetus, 
while we make afew brief extracts from these three let- 
ters, illustrative of the quo animo, the sagacity, acumen, and 
foresight, of that great sage and prophet. Dilating upon 
what he denominates the ‘* inconsistency” of the Russian 
retreating and defensive system, he presumes “ that, after 
two years of active and exhausting preparation, she found 
her army wholly unequal to the combat—er, that, having 
laid hold of some common maxims, mandatory of a re 
treat before an invading enemy, she forgot how perversely 
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they applied to the present case!!"—Very perversely in- 
deed. See Gazettes! 

“ Tt is not wise— it is not profitable—to encourage our 
countrymen in these delusions.”"—Monstrous delusions ! 
See Gazettes! 

* Even then (should Russia Proper be seriously in- 
vaded) there would be room to despair, unless the re- 
treat of her army were conducted with coolness, fore- 
sight, and dexterity, such as it may not, from Russian 
officers, be altogether just to require.” Foran answer to 
this sneer—see the Gazettes! 

Of Buonaparte he thus speaks—* The same policy, full 
of circumspection and sagacity ; and of the Russian com- 
mander Benigsen thus— ‘“* Setting aside the fact, that the 
Russian army is commanded by an officer in his 75th 
year, who six years ago, after the battle of Eylau, proved 
himself all but superannuated.”—For the result of the 
manoeuvres of these unequal combatants—sce the Ga- 


zettes! Again, 


“England had been more than once flooded with decla_ 
mation, upon the grandeur and energy of the Russian force.” 
—‘ Let us only see Russia, they cry out to us, heartily en- 
gaged in a defensive trial with France, and it is not such a day 
as that of Austerlitz, or of Friedland, that will again be exhibited, 
or that will again be decisive of the war.’’—‘* Had the general tone 
of expectation on this sulject Leen nothing worse than foolish, it 
might have been left, like other follies, to correct itself: since 
however it was of anature not only alsurd to entertain, but 


ruinous to act upon, and replete with danger,” &c. 
See the Gazettes! 


These, with a sprinkling of assertions to which we 
shall come by and by, and a something about “ the de- 
sertion” of Sweden on account of Marquis Wellesley's 
resignation, complete the tirades of letters 8, 9, and 10, 
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and bring us to letter 11, which enters into a controversy 
with the Courter newspaper, and panegyrises to the top 
of Vetus’ compass, his political demigod. This epistle 
of twenty pages is mere replete with bold assertions than 
all the others. Some of them we can refute, others, not 
having the ear of any privy-counsellor who disregards his 
oath of secrecy, whatever Vetus may possess in this way, 
we are compelled to acknowledge it is out of our power 
to contradict. They must, therefore, go to the world with 
all the weight that the affirmations of an anonymous 
partizan of a party deserves, who prima facie appears to 
be advancing facts in argument which could not be dis- 
closed without perjury. “ At home (we are told) the 
country, sooner or later, contrives to govern itself;” and 
therefore looking only for a premier acquainted with 
“ the foreign interests of Great Britain,” Marquis Welles- 
ley is proposed to us as the sole statesman living, wor- 
thy of our election. We mean not to deny the talents of 
Lord Wellesley—would to Heaven his political integrity 
were equal to his abilities! But neither are we inclined 
to think so meanly of our native land, as to believe that 
she can produce but one man capable of guiding her 
counsels and wielding herarms. Neither are we converts 
to that most dangerous doctrine, that would leave a 
country at home, sooner or later, to contrive to govern it- 
self, while the ablest foreign minister that ever existed 
directed her relations with other states. Even a“ Clerk,” 
who will look a little to the management of our internal 
atfairs, is in our opiniona more fit minister than such 
a one as is thus pictured by Vetus “ to bestride the whirl- 
wind of the Times”—newspaper. 
‘** Spain and Portugal were lost but for his counsels,” 
his counsels, which were always thwarted—and Portugal, 
wiich was saved before he came into power! There are 
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but three further passages in this letter within our scope 
for notice, as the discussion between the Courier and Vetus 
has tbeen too generally read, and successfully waged 
by the former, to warrant our going into that subject. 
“The phrase of “ the muddy obstructions interposed by 
Mr. Perceval and his special-pleading junta,” is so pre- 
cisely the sequel to Lord Wellesley’s publication after the 
death of that. good and ‘illustrious minister, that we can- — 
not forbear pointing it out to similar reprobation. Vetus, 
like his master, ought to be indulged ina stab at the 
dead. So magnanimous and gallant an exploit is worthy 
of the heroic mind which thus exculpates the Marquis 
from the charge of temporising in his negociations with 
Mr. Pinkney; “‘ feeling, unhappily, that he was not em- 
powered to act as he thought right, what could the secre- 
tary—what could any mando? Conscious of an obliga- 
tion which he was unable to discharge, it was natural to 
put off the evil hour.”—It might be natural for either 
Vetus or his patron; but we tell him that no honourable 
mind will hold that it was either manly, open, candid, 
or upright—‘‘ What could any man do?” ‘Why! every 
faithful, firm, and just man would have scorned subter- 
fuge ; and if they could not do that which “ they thought 
right,” they would not have countenanced what they 
knew to be wrong—they would have resigned instead of 
trimming, they would have acted instead of procrasti- 
nating, they would have spoken out instead of prevari- 
cating, they would have declared the truth instead of 
dissimulating—they would have dared to be honest in 
the worst of times. ae 
In conclusion, Vetus sees no obstacle to an union be- 
tween Marquis Wellesley and Lord Grenville, as he 
“ really never heard of hatred or enmity on either side.” 
— His Lordship and Lord Grenville are said to have been 
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(ominous expression !) early friends. On the vital question 
of the Spanish war, we know they have entertained an 
unfortunate contrariety of. doctrine—remove this difs 
ference,” &c. and all is smooth towards theiracting toge- 
ther in unison and harmony.—Has then Marquis Welles- 
ley, like my Lord Grenville, abandoned ad the principles 
he imbibed in the school of Pitt, or is he ready to 
abandon them? or is Lord Grenville ready for another 
change, to desert his new Whig as he before deserted his 
old Tory friends >—Such must be the line of conduct, on 
one side or the other, before the present Lord Grenville, 
leaning to democracy and bullying the crown, can coalesce 
with the present Marquis Wellesley, in policy and mind 
an aristocrat, and hostile to popular encroachments upon 
the royal prerogative ! 

Letter 12 is addressed to the People of Englayd on the 
general election, and gives what the writer calls his 
* detection of the ministerial metives for a dissolution of 
parliament.” This detection is, that they durst not “ face 
one other session of the old parliament,” because “a 
mass of calamity has been for some time in preparation, 
of which these ministers are fully aware—calamity unex- 
ampled and irretrievable—foreign and domestic—which 
will burst upon our heads about that period when the 
old parliament would have assembled for its next, its final 
session, Were the dissolution to be postponed to such 
an era, prediction of evil would be changed into fact.” 

“ Alexander, forced by the common enemy, or be-- 
trayed by his bosom friend Romanzow to sign an ingla- 
rious and destructive peace—it matters not, for these events 
are rapidly approaching,” 

To avoid this complication of misfortune, and “ the 
gallows or the block,” ministers, it seems, took the pause 


before the storm, to attempt PACKING @ PARLIAMENT,” 
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for their protection, They are not therefore exactly 
the drivellers Vetus and Lord Wellesley would have us 
imagine, and do possess a little common sense. But, 
alas for Vetus! the period has arrived, and no storms 
the hour of his prophecy is come, and not a single cala- 
mity, “‘ foreign or domestic;” the day of retribution is 
here, and Alexander has not signed the inevitable “ in. 
glorious and destfuctive’ peace.”+-On the contrary, we 
only say again, for the exposure of this admirable specu- 
lator’s “ detection” —see the Gazettes ! 

The other topics embraced in this letter are the Ca- 
tholic Question, and Vetus’ hobby, the conduct of the 
Peninsular war. On the former Lords Eldon and Liver- 
pool are unjustly aecused of a variation in their senti- 
ments, because, having acted with Mr. Perceval, they are 
now at the head of a cabinet which does not restrict its 
members on this important subject. The premises, it is 
obvious, do not bear out the conclusion. On the latter, 
is urged the disappointment of Lord Wellington in suc- 
cours which he required, and here and elsewhere minis- 
ters are ridiculed for urging the plea of ‘* impracticabi- 
lity.’ Now, though it might suit Lord Wellesley and 
his partizans, whose sole views are directed to one ob- 
ject, namely, their own aggrandizement, through the 
means of the country’s hero Lord Wellington; though it 
might be agreeable to them to sacrifice every other point 
of internal and gxternal policy to promote this purpose, 
we cannot be persuaded that such conduct is that which 
it becomes our rulers to pursue. Do every thing possible 
for the support of this glorious war; but, practicability, 
though a laughing-stock to fools, is yet to men of sense 
and experience a matter of no trifling weight. Besides, 
ministers in parliament have denied the fact; and the 
British nation are not so destitute of penetration as not to 
perceive, that, however Vetus may babble about finish- 
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ing the war by one exertion, and driving the enemy be 
yond the Pyrenees at one blow, the thing is more easily 
said than done, and the power of Buonaparte is not yet 
so despicable as to be prattled out of the field. Vetus 
desires to drive the French across the Pyrenees, that Lord _ 
Wellington might be sent to the north with his army! 
Is there a man living, beside himself, who would have 
committed so mad a vision to the press? We really be- 
live there is not; for of all the campaigns ever fought 
upon paper, it does appear to be the most ludicrous and 
absurd. Why he may not as well fight Soult at Madrid 
as at Warsaw we are utterly ata loss to conceive, unless 
it be that Vetus thinks he has not yet acquired enough 
of glory, and ought to exhibit that he can conquer ina 
country with which he is unacquainted, and in a climate 
to which his men are unaccustomed, as well as in that 
where he knows every inch of the ground, and to the 
seasons of which his soldiers are perfectly enured. 

Towards the end, the apple of discord is thrown in, 
and ministers are charged with speaking (im the Courier), 
*‘ as if they had obtained from Lord Wellington a degree 
of confidence, which was denied to a relative,- who had 
sacrificed himself in his support.” We will not be the 
kirst to goat length into the discussion of this insidious 
proposition, which could only emanate from an unworthy 
mind. Itis enough to say, that as the ministers of Eng- 
land, they are and were entitled to more of the confidence 
of the general they employed ina trust vitally. affecting 
him, them, and the country, than any relative of his, 
however dear and beloved. 

The three closing letters of this pamphlet, which our 
‘limits must compel us to dismiss even more briefly thay 
we intended, are occupied with the same subjects as 
those which precede them, and are designed to demon 
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strate the “ total desertion of England (under the present 
ministers ) by ai the powers of the Continent.” It does 
seem unnecessary to repel by arguments that which is 
notoriously contradicted by the more potent evidence of 
facts, and we shall content ourselves with a few further 
extracts, to show the accuracy of Vetus’ judgment in 
detail. 

« Unless some spirit should descend from the skies, or 
start from the earth to her support, Russia already tot- 
ters.” Neither of these spirits have made their appear 
ance, and yet Russia totters—only to victory. 

Condemning the policy pursued by others, Vetus has 
had the candour to treat us with the contrast in his own 
scheme (pages 132, 133), and it was this—‘ to detach the 
people of Poland from France.” An excellent plan, but 
how to accomplish it? Vetus answers, by asking Russia 
(with whom we were at war), by asking Prussia (with 
whom we were at war), and\ by asking Austria (with 
whom we were at war!—by requiring of these powers, re- 
spectively, to surrender those parts of their dominions to 
which they attached the greatest value, for the purpose 
of erecting an independent kingdom on their own fron- 
tiers!!!! Now this is a very pretty hypothesis; but 
again we doubt, much as Fetws may disrelish the word 
we absolutely doubt its practicability ! 

The whole jet of these epistles rests upon the assump- 
tion of Austria as an enemy instead of an ally to 
France—an assumption as groundless in theory as it is 
practically false. And Vetus himself assigns a good rea- 
son for the want of complete success in bringing about a 
more enlarged continental coalition against Buonaparte 
than we now enjoy ; for he tells us (p. 119), “* so many 
seeds of dissension are scattered amongst the continental 
powers, that it is scarcely possible for any confederacy 
against France to fulfil the purposes of its origiv,” &c. 
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After comparing Lord Cathcart to the horse he rides 
for ability, our author returns to Spain, and asserts, that 
“one million of money, and ten thousand men,” in 
addition to those sent to the Peninsula last year, ‘* would 
have rendered us masters of the Pyrenees.”—-These, with 
‘ another fling of obloquy upon the memory of Mr. Pery 

ceval, are all the passages we have limits to particularize: 
they evince the liberality, the ability, and the humanity 
of the writer too much to require illustration, 
With them we take our leave for the present of Vetus’ 
Letters. We have met him as if his statements were 
entitled to credit, and fought him upon his own grounds, 
‘In this combat we trust we have shown that there ig 
nothing false in argument, vulgar in abuse, base in priny 
ciple,-or degrading to humanity, to which this writer 
has not resorted to promote the views of his patron, 
We trust we have also been successful in showing that 
the means employed are worthy of the end proposed, 
and that popular arts and demagogue appeals ares 
indeed, the proper instruments to elevate those to power 
who have forfeited the right to reach that eminence, by 
the more obvious paths of high-mindedness, strict honour, 


and inflexible political integrity. 


=i 


THE ASSERTIONS OF VETUS, 


Havinea so far exceeded the limits we usually allot to 
the review of any single work (which. we trust will not 
be thought inexcusable, as from the mass of. political 
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matter introduced, though under one title, the essay has 
all the benefit of variety), we can barely spare space for 
the notice of Vetus’ Assertions, having hitherto, as we 
proposed, met his arguments upon his own assumed 
positions. These Assertions rest principally on 
three points—the manifestation of a disposition on the 
part of Austria to take part against France, ‘the cultiva- 
tion of which was neglected by our Government—the 
joss of the confidence of Sweden and Russia, through 
the retirement from oflice of Marquis Wellesley—and the 
mismanagement of the Peninsular campaign. 

It is most easy for an anomymous writer to push for- 
ward bold Assertions—they stagger belief, seize on the 
weak point of public credulity, and, like the swaggering 
of a midnight bully, not only bear along the minds of 
the thoughtless and timid, but in some measure deceive 
the firm and well informed. 

With respect to the Assertion relating to Austria, and 
the accusation of “not rousing” that power, we reply, 
that it has been and is the most acknowledged policy of 
this country not to rouse any continential power to enter 
into.a combat with France. This doctrine has not only 
been enforced by all the oratory of the opposition, but 
by the still more potent eloquence of Mr. Cannine, to 
whose politics Vetus pretends to be attached. It is 
unpurchased resistance to the ambitious tyranny of 
Buonaparte alone that can save the world, and no coali- 
tions bought by British money, and scarcely cemented 
60 long as that money, so ill to be spared, is in the course 
of payment. Our obvious interest is to make common 
cause with every nation that rises against the oppression 
of the commen enemy; but the problem of. stirring up 
that spirit: we had thought, till again madly urged by 
Vetus, had been found too disastrous in solution to have 
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its repetition enforced as wise and salutary, even amid 
the increased exhaustion of the finances of the country. 
if ministers have omitted to follow up a tide of fortune, 
which the wish of Austria to unite with Russia against 
France ever offered, then they are not only all that the 
opprobrious Vetus has proclaimed them, but idiots ina 
state of insanity far below that of the most drivelling 
politician that writes for the Times or campaigus in a 
pot-house. ‘The line they have to pursue in this direc- 
tion is too plain to be mistaken even by “clerks” or 
**blockheads,” and we must receive proof more worthy 
ef credence than the broad lie of a party, anonymous, 
essayist in a venal print, to convince us that it is possible 
for any set of men to have been so perverse, blind, and 
ignorant.——To the sequent assertion respecting the loss 
of the confidence of Sweden and Russia, because, for- 
sooth, Marquis Wellesley resigned his place, we are 
enabled to give the most direct contradiction; and if we 
can do this in the one case, it is fair to presume that a 
similar answer might be returned to the unblushing 
declaration concerning the Austrian cabinet. The 
arrival of the Russian fleet in a British port is the best 
refutation that could be given on this head to the 
accurate and well-founded allegations of Vetus. The 
conferences at dbo, did we choose to assert as loudly as 
he does, sufliciently put to rest his other romances, 

On the subject of the Spanish war, Vetus has gone 
more into detail than we have room to follow him; but 
this is rendered the less necessary, as we have been com- 
pelled in the foregoimg review to touch incidentally upon 
these topics. Ministers are pledged to Parliament to 
show, that they have employed to the utmost the means 
of the country placed at their disposal, and we are con- 
vinced they will make out a case perfectly satisfactory te 
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the nation. ‘Till that period we beg leave to hang Vetus 
on the horns of this dilemma. Either he speaks falsely, 
when he declares he has no connexion with Marquis 
Wellesley and his family, or he proves that Lord We} 
lington has forsaken his prudent caution .and proper 
circumspection, to indulge in unworthy blabbing and 
the disclosure of his opinions to political partizans for 
political purposes ! 

From what: we know of that silent hero, we have ne 
doubt of the horn, to which Vetus must be an appendage 
—to suspect the Marquis of Wellington on the testi- 
mony of so base and inveterate a scribbler would, indeed, 
be to sin against the light of reason. 

To conclude, we have to state, that in all we have said 
of the noble brother of that chieftain{and, to be his bro- 
ther, notwithstanding the indignity with which that 
distinction is treated by Vetus, is not the lowest feather 
even in the cap of Marquis Wellesley), we have been 
speaking with reference to his being the patron of Vetus. 
If he will come forward and renounce that demagogue 
character, he shall have our respect, in so far as it can 
be attached to the man who connived at the posthumous 
stab upon the fame cf a martyr minister. 


<I 


POETIC TALES AND MISCELLANIES.  Liver- 
pool: Sold by W. Robinson, and .by Longman and Co, 
London. pp. 151. 


we 


From a modest poetical introduction, to which the name 
of Mary Bisnop is appended, we learn that these 
poems are the production of a female pen ; and we have 
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great pleasure in recording, that they do equal honout 
to the judgment and taste, to the head and heart, of the 
fair authoress. The Tales are Five in number, under the 
titles of The Pilgrim, St. Oswald, Albert, The Nun, and 
The Minstrel; and the miscellaneous subjects addressed 
to the river Ribble, to Enthusiasm, Recollection, and 
Hope. They breathe throughout sentiments of the purest. 
virtue, and inculcate, in a pleasing manner, lessons of the’ 
most unsophisticated morality. Works of this descrip- 
tion so seldom issue from the modern press, teeming 
with libel, false philosophy, scandal, spurious principles, 
and refined aberrations from patriotism, truth, and _ reli- 
gion, that we are ever happy to contribute our recom. 
mendation to their general diffusion. -These Poetic Tales 
will be found to be admirably fitted for pregents to the 
youthful of both sexes—nor will those further advanced 
in life rise from their perusal without instruction and . 
delight. “aie 

Having spoken so highly of their intrinsic merits on the 
score of the integrity and uprightness of mind which 
pervades these pages, our limits only permit our saying 
further, that in stvle and composition. they rise consi- 
deravly above mediocrity. . It is no small praise to say, 
that we ofien meet passages which remind us of Pope 
and Goldsmith, without offending. as plagiarisms, or dis- 
pleasing as broad imitations, Numerous beauties are 
scattered throughout the Volume. Asa whole, the tale 
of St. Oswald is not only the most interesting in ‘its 
atructure, but the best in every other respect, We are 
sorry we have at present no room for extracts. ° 


—<“—— 
Owing to the extent to which the Review of Vetus’ Letters has gone, 
we have bern, most unwillingly, compelled to exelude from ibis number 
Reviews (which were printed) cf the admirable Speeches delivered by . 
Mr. Canving at Liverpool, and of the extraordinary case of Mr. Tipple, 
published by M. Maiden, Surgeon, Stratford. | 
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THEATRES, xis 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. 


Horack 


COVENT GARDEN.—Tus Renecape, 


“True wit has seen its best days long ago, 

It ne'er look’d up, since we were dipt in show: 
When sense in doggrel rhymes and clouds was lost, 
And DULNESS FLOURISH’D .... 


So rhymed Dryden, and so, with 
heavy heart, proses the critic of 
isto. There have been complaints 


,of dulness in all ages of the world, 


and generally with some apparent 
reason; for no period was ever $0 
proihie of genuine wit as not to 
produce contemporary etupidity 
and quackery fit fora Dunciad or a 
Rehearsal. But to our times it 
seeas to have been specifically re- 
served to be cursed with dulness en- 
tire—oue wet blanket of frigid, 
heavy, :aw, and worthless qualities 
to overspread and deaden the whole 
dramatic world. The bathos of 
genius has been gradually workin 
downward for the last hundr 
years, till we have arrived at the 
very profundity of the abyss. It is 
impossible to descend lower in the 
scale, unless human nature degene- 
rates beyond any thing we are ac- 
q.ainted with or can cenceive, for 
assuredly the writhings of savages 
in their grotesque burlettas, or the 
despicable mummeries of monkish 
ignorance and superstition, are not 
less capable of conv ying emuse- 
ment to the mind of man than the 
modern representations we are now 
doomed to see usurp what we 
choose to call our rational stage. 
On Weduesday, December od, was 
produced at Covent Garden “a 
new grand historical play (in three 
acts) interspersed with music, call- 
ed the Reweeans, founded on 
VOL XII, 


Dryden's Prologue to Limberham, 


Don Sebastian by Dryden.”"—In 
our last Number we expressed our 
apprehensions of what this grand 
play would be, and accordingly on 
the first night were little disap- 
pointed to tind that it really was 
a farrago of trash from the ey of 
Mr. REYNOLDS, stitched, like the 
gaudy and glittering ornaments of 
May-day biack princes (of the 
chimney), upon the admirable fae 
bric of Dryden's best dramatic proe 
duction. {€ was hissed and damned, 
and we retired from the theatre 
satisfied with the justice of its fate 
and little dreaming that it wo 
ever rise again with all its mortal 
nonsense on its head to push u 
from our critical stools, Bat, ‘ae 
trary to all expectation, the R 
gade has since beeu performed ten 
times with, as the play-bills assert, 
“the most unbounded applause,” 
and therefore we are cumpeiled to 
add our mite of apprubation (siuce 
we must call hissing, applause, and 
contempt, approbation), and hold 
up Mr. Reynolds, the managers, 
and their grand play, to the admi- 
ration they merit. Of the wy 
‘we may truly pronounce, that in 
this pice he Le administered the 
most severe poetical justice. Dry- 
den was guilty of the crime of 
mangling the tempest of Shak- 
8 ,and heavily has his sin been 
visited upon him by the inexorable 


Reynolds, who in his Renegede has 
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amply avenged the bard of Avon 
upon his barbarous mutilator, by 
offering up in turn his lacerated 
remains « sacrifice to Apollo and 
the shade of his favoured son. The 
retridution is just, bet horrible in 
its uature, and shocking in its 
mode of execation; for we eontess 
we never saw poet so cruelly mur- 
dered and bung!ing!ly torn piece- 
meal as the awiortunate Dryden 
has been on this occasion, And 
then, to mask the cowardly securi- 
ty of the assassin, who well knew 
that it was beyond the power of 
fate ever to expose his doings to a 
similar treatment and degradation ! 

To bolster up this wretched abor- 
tion, the press has teemed vith in- 
pumerable puffs,collateral, oblique, 
and direct, till the disgust which 
we felt at first has been converted 
into indignation at the prevalence 
of this species of foul delusion upon 
the public—this swindling practice, 
which not only cheats us of our 
money, but robs us of our invalua- 
ble time, to sit for three hours to 
witness these intolerable effusions 
of vulgarity and bombast, ribaldry 
and buffoonery. By such means 
the Renegade has maintained a lin- 
giving and uscless existence—unsa- 
tisfactory to al! who are gulled into 
the house on the nights of its per- 
formance, and unproductive to the 
treasury—another home proof to 
Mr. Harris that the selection of 
his silly and vicious taste will never 
be successful with the audience of 
the metropolis. 

The sole good scene in this piece 
is one retained from the original as 
a contrast to the universal vileness 
of the rest, in which a reconcilia- 
tion takes place between Don Se- 
bastian (Mr. C. Kembie),and Dorax 
the Renegade (Mr. Young). Ina 
this the fire of Dryden seemed to 
have communicated itse/f to the 
actors; and much as we admire Mr. 
Young, and often as we have ecca- 
sion to express Our favourable opi- 
nion of the exertions of Mr. C. 
Kemble, we will say, that in their 
performance of this sceue they in- 
dividually surpassea themselves, 
and furnished a pictuie of dramatic 
excellence nearly approaching te 





perfection. We never witnessed 
any thing more effective upon the 
stage. 

With praise to the scenery, here 
our commendations must end. The 
other serious parts of Dryden have 
been most desperately mangled, and 
are brought before us in a shape as 
unattractive and displeasing,as they 
are in the original full of genius 
aud delight. And then we have 
the relief of a lighter underplot 
wrought in by Mr. Reynolds him, 
self, of which to say that it is 
merely extravagantly silly and cox- 
combical, is to bestow upon it a cha- 
racter; for of all the insane, fool- 
ish, pitiful, and insignificant tis, 
sues of stuff, we have of late had 
the pleasure to see introduced upon 
these boards, this comic intersper- 
sion is the acme ahd perfection—A 
compound of all that want of talent 
could invent to destroy with lan- 
guor and kill with ennui. In no- 
ticing the scenery, we ought per- 
haps to have informed those who 
have been wise enough not to waste 
their evening in witnessing this re- 
presentation, that a new spectacleis 
introduced, videlicet, a water-spout. 
This awful natural phenomenon is 
exhibited on a stormy sea of rolliog 
parchment, and consists (we be 
liewe, for so it appeared) of the 
contents of sundry bugs of sand, 
emptied from above intu the oceag 
that heaves, if it does not boil, be- 
low. Se grand and novel a feature 
of course obtained great applause, 
and most of the diurnal critics 
(men of science, experience, and 
judgment !!) have spoken of it as 
very fine and very like the thing!!! 

‘The last matter we feel ourselves 
called upon to mention in this poor 
grand play, is the songs, or, as mo- 
desty eutitled on the front of the 
*“ book of the play,” “ the airs, 
duets, chorusses, &c.” of which 
the music by Mr. H.R, Bishop. is 
decidedly worthy! Here the ta- 
lent, which has accompanied Mr, 
Keynolds throughout his werk, is 
again luminously conspicuous, 45 
the following examples will suffi- 
ciently demonstrate to the (dis-)sa- 
tisfaction of all men of poetic feel- 
ings, and of common taste. 
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tone ist. 


Sj.all I ne’er Antonio view ? 
Ne’er gaze on beauty real ? 

Must his image still pursue? 
And love be all ideal? 


which verse our readers may take 
to be four very pretty sensible ques- 
tious from a young lady in love 
with a picture, and real-ly most 
poetically expressed, This same 
lady sings, 
I'll to battle as a man go, 

All in shining armour clad ; 
While at eve the gay fandaugo 

Sets us all a dancing mad. 


Not meaning by this, as therhyme 
would induce one to imagine, any 
thing about Mango the Indian 
pickle (vide Mrs. Giass) but simply 
that the heroine would go to battle 
ali in shining armour as @ man, 
while the gay fandango at eve set 
them all a-dancing mad!! 

We have next an example of that 
folly, which we had believed tu be 
utterly exploded by the powers of 
ridicule,so exquisitely applied in 
the Anti-Jacobin of old, and in 
many modern publications; we al 
lude to a silent loud chorus, roared 
out by persons unwilling to be 
heard, such as conspirators at the 
dead of night, asin the present in- 
stance. 


RECITATIVE. 


Abdallah! Ali! come, thy vows 
fulfil ! 

Aud wait in silence, brave Bendu- 
car’s will. 

Whereupon some twenty or thir- 
ty rombustious, perriwig-pated fel- 
lows, make their entre, and dawl 
nos! voc:ferously the following beau- 
tiful and meaning chorus: 


We bear! we come! 
Then prowl, and prow! at midnight 
hour! 
Intohisper low— 
| Cry, “ hush! the foe 
Like rav’nous wolves our prey de- 
vour !” 
As Moors defy, 
Or nobly die! 


To which precious piece of utter 
nonsense we shall add but one more 
verse, and leave the matter of lyrics 


to the pity and eontempt of otr 
readers, only iutimating that we 
have literally extracted the better 
portion of the songs. Thus it is 
sung of wonten : 


Venus-like, still ranging, 
Stillan ewning star yell sivay; 
With the moon still changing, 
The moon each mooth—but ye 
each day! 


Well might the author clap, as 
he has done, a mark of admiration 
after this stave. We are sure the 
printer of the Satirist would have 
thought it something incompre- 
hensibly clever, and have placed 
half a dozen such marks at its heels, 
The astronomical science and the 
general sound sense it conveys, is 
truly astonishing ; but all its other 
accomplishments yield to the va- 
riety of its information—for it tells 
us, that women, like the planet 
Venus, are stil] ranging, and more- 
over, that dike the said planet they 
will (when ?) stild stray an evening 
star; and lastly, that though still 
ranging like Venus, and about to 
stray as an evening star, they are 
also still changing with the moon, 
aud then they are not still changing 
with the moon, for the moon 
changes each month, but they 
change each day!!! So much for 
Mr. Reynolds’s exquisite composi- 
tions, for noticing which at the 
length we have done we humbly 
beg pardon, and assure the world 
it is done with the good intention 
of damning such intolerably worth- 
less trash, which the libellous 
pufis published in the newspapers 
by Reynolds, Harris, and Co. would 
have it believed was sanctioned by 
the voice of public approval, 

Upon the whole, Mr. Reynolds, 
in the Renegade, has disgraced his 
literary name, and sacrificed the 
little reputation he had left, by 
showing Row much he could jajure 
good poetry, and how mach bad he 
could produce. 

The performers exerted them- 
selves much; and we are called 
upon particalarly to notice the 
excellence of Mr. Young, whose de- 
lineation of the part of Dorax was 
vivid aod masterly, Mr. C. Kem- 
bie is also entitled to the highest 
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tse for bis personation of Se- 

stian, in which he displayed sin- 
gular taste and diecrimination, 
and well embouted the conception 
of the part, which he had formed 
so correctly iv hisown mind. Miss 
Bolton and Messrs. Sinclair and 
Jones, deserve to be mentioned, in 
terms of strong commendation, for 
doing More than evough for very 
meagre indifferent characters. 

On the day before our last publi- 
cation a Mr. Seymour made his 
appearance in the arduous cha- 
racter of Richard the Third, and was 
not permitted for one night to go 
through with his undertaking, Mr. 
C. Kemble being called in to finish 
the part, which he did with the 
beok in bis hand. ‘This attempt 
would not call for our notice, but 
for the shameful exertions of a 
party formed against the debutant. 
Whether he be adequate io the 
task of representing the crook. back 
tyrant, or of filling an elevated 
walk in the drama, no person who 
witnessed his few scenes in this 
tragedy can say, for, instead of the 
accustomed courtesy and iadul- 
gence extended to new theatrical 
candidates for public favour, he was 
overpowered, from the very com- 
mencement, with unmerited hisses 
and unjustifiable clamour. As far 
as we could judge, his conception of 
the part was far above the vulgar 
range: he looked Plantagenet well, 
and his voice, though under the 
tone required for so large a theatre 
(a defect casily remedied) was dis. 
tinct aud clear! So complete acon- 
dernation, without a fair trial, we 
never remember to have seen before 
a pubiic tribunal. 


MR. BETTY. 


Of this young Roscius we took 
. sufficient notice in our last num- 
ber, as we infer from the numerous 
letters on the subject we have re- 
ceived both from bis admirers aad 
those who agreed with us that there 
wae nothing in his acting toadmire. 
To the former, we take leave to 
state, that, in our theatrical criti- 
cisme, as in every other part of our 
work, we deliver an unbiassed and 
impartia! opivign, aud we trust no 
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man of discriminating wind cag 
peruse a siagle Number of the Sa 
TIRIST without perceiving, that 
its seufiments on every subjeet 
(though on some they may be mis- 
taken) are unswayed by private 
feelings, and unmoved either by the 
engines of flattery or intimidation, 
Since we last took up the pen on | 
this subject, we believe the only 
new characters in which Mr. Betty 
bas appeared, have been the Earl 
of Warwick ia the tragedy of that 
name; and Phocyas in the Siege of 
Damascus. Of the former, we need 
say nothing, for it was so bad, that 
even the manager of Covent Gar- 
den, with all his persevering perti- 
nacity, has not persisted in its re- 
petition, and therefore it may be 
concluded that it was in reality a 
most decisive miscarriage. In 
truth, it was only remarkable for 
cisplaying the five male characters 
of which the play consists, so 
equally enacted, that the most 
acute critic in existence could not 
determine which (King Edward, 


Mr. Aspott—Warwick, Mr Bet- 


ty—Pembroke, Mr. Eaerton— 
Suffolk, Mr. HAMERTON—Or Buck. 
ingham, Mr. Kin@) was ‘the best 
performance of the evening!—The 
Siege of Damascus, (the last revival 


in favour of Mr, Betty,who, like the 


witch of Endor, seems to have the 
knack. of raising the dead) is, with 
respect to intrinsic merit and qua- 
lities to recommend it to s renewed 
existence, precisely on a par with 
its precedessors, which Mr. Har- 
ris'’s fine judgment has induced 
him to rake up from the ashes, for 
the purpose of evincing that there 
are plays as insipid as the acting of 
this hero is contemptible. Hughes, 
its author, was a very fine scho!ir, 
knew Greek to an iota, and could 
detect an accent wrong placed, of 
a point misapplied to a nicety— 
but he wanted what no learning can 
give, aud no study supply; genius 
and imagination. His production 
had, in itself, no cham ; and, sure 
we are, Mr, Beity has not the 
powers to i t any spirit to @ 
dull writer, ‘The consequence ws, 
that the Siege of Damascus went off 
like the Earl of Warwick, the Marl 
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of Essex, &c, &e. and the last night 
of this youth's extravagant engage- 
ment, conirmed the opinion gene- 
rated upon the first, that he would 
never be any thing better thana third 
or fourth rate perlormer. Alex- 
ander the Great has been frequent- 
ly played, being the only piece in 
which he appears to witness, which 
with the aid of magnificent scene- 
ry it was found practicable to get 
together, a tolerable house. But 
even this spectacle had to be follow. 
ed by the attractions of an iuter- 
lude (Bombastes Furiosiv),and a fa- 
vourite entertainment (Midas), or 
Mr. Betty might have played te a 
beggarly account of empty boxes. 
We shall here close owr avimad- 
versions on this _ performer, who, 
throuch the strength of abundant 
pufling, has becn kept alive during 
the short bistrionic life he has pass- 
ed upon the London boards.—His 
day is over, and all that ingenuity 
cau devise will net float him long- 
er. Like the Elephant of last 
season, to which he has most hap- 
pily heen compared, bis hour upon 
the stege is past—the multitude 
who visited the theatre, not to see 
them act, but fo hear them roar, have 
had their curiosity gratified ; and 
neither the sinbborn quadraped, 
nor the unwieldy biped, can draw 
any more! Peace be with them in 
retirement. Were wemuch ia love 
with vanity, we should have a heavy 
loss in them! 

In our last, we noticed with com- 
meudation the farce called Mr. Ken- 
ney's, and cutitled Love, Law, aud 
Physic. We at that time believed 
that this was, as is pretended to 
be, an original production, and not 
an impudent forgery—for by no 
other waame can we designate a 
newrly literal translation from an- 
other language foisted upon the 
public as a new piece. This iufor- 
mation (for we confess it bad es- 
caped our own reading) we .obtain 
from the NATIONAL REGISTER 
SuNDAY Newspaper, aud feel our- 
selves happy in the opportunity 
of expressing our obligation to a 
publication frequently very con- 
spicuous for its intelligence and in- 


. gevious comments upon theatrical 


subjects, of which it takes fall aud 
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regular cognizance. Frown the 
same course we learn, that this 
paltry subterfuge is vot new te 
Mr. Kenney, whose succcss in pelm- 
ing vpon the town “ False Alarms,” 
a close trausiation from an el4 
Freneh play, cailed—* Ja fille Ca- 
piiaine,” as a work of his own, had 
iuduced him to try a secund edition 
of the sume mean anc unworthy 
trick, by preseuting a translation 
of “Le Collateral’ of Picard, as 
his own original production, “Love, 
Law, aod Physic.” Since we knew 
him to be an AUTHOR of this hind, 
we will have an eye upon hin, and 
fathom this Kenney ! 

A Christmas pantomime, “ Har- 
leguia and the Red Dwarf,” was 
aie last Seturday. It was 
ong and tiresome, with, however, 
some beautiful scenery, and a great 
mauy practical jokcs, with which 
we must now be contented, sinee the 
reign of invention and humour 
(even for Harlequinade) scems te 
be concluded. With the curtail- 
ment, we daresay it will have under- 
gone befure this notice issues froin 
the press, so necessary to its effec. 
tiveness, it will probably centione 
toamuse liitle and great children, 
during the whole period allotted 
for play from school and relaxation 
from business, 

There were several approaches to 
indeceacy on the first night, which 
were deservedly hissed, and will, 
of course, wot be repeated, since 
even a holiday audience had a suf- 
ficient seuse of propriety to repro- 
bate them, 


DRURY LANE, 


Drury Lane—the immaculate 
and) = admirably-managed Drury 
Lane—which heretofure has been 
playing, though very badly, very 
sterling plays, and trusting to it« 
own novelty for houses, has, since 
‘vur last, showed us what it could 
do in the way of novelty of drame- 
tic productivn. Ap operatic musi- 
cal farce was brought out on tle 
lgth, being the first new work at 
the new theatre, and entitled, most 
unfoPtunaicly, ‘The Assignation , 
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or Right ct Last,” fdr it literally 
proved to be wrong at first, and wae 
utterly condemned. Whether Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Arnold, or Mr. 
Raymond, or all thice, stood god- 
fathertu this bantling, we know 
not; but, cerées, it did credit to the 
taste of the manager, as an admirer 
ofall that was stupid, confused, and 
wnintelligible. The audience, how- 
ever, not relishing this species of 
illustration of the unentertainiug, 
hvooted Assignation off the stage, 
and afforded the Committee a first 
lesson of discrimination and judg- 
ment. Of the piece itself we shail 
say nothing, since it lived through 
only one stormy night ; and have 
only to lament the indication its 
adoption affords, of want of talent 
at head.quarters in our fine new 
theatre, where every thing is so 
mighty pretty, that we fear we shall 
never be allowed avy thing really 


d. 

lk Miss SMITH 

Has appeared at this theatre in the 
characters of Isabella, Juliet, and 
Lady Randolph; a very! difficult 
selection it will be allowed, aud 
requiring the possession of most 
versatile, copious, and various abi- 
lities, to enable a performer to sus- 
tain them all with any degree of 
credit. Such abilities this lady 
does not possess. The daily Jour- 
nals have run a race of panegyric 
upon her merits—theChronicle was 
in raptures—the Post in flames 
and even the Cerberus of the Times 
appeared to have taken a sop, and, 
coutrary to all custom, was warm 
inher eulogy. When we read these 
strictures, and before we had seen 
Miss Smith, we were lost in admi- 
ration at the surprising change that 
must have taken place since last 
season to entitle her tosuch unmi- 
tigated encomiums. We had heard 
of damning with faint praise, buttill 
this occasion we had no distinct 
idea of damning with over praising. 
Yet such is the case; and this ex- 
cellent actress is actually in danger 
of being rendered odious by the 
fully of sycophantic admirers, who 
commend without judgment, aud 
applaud without mercy. Had she 
not been mistress of great powers, 
she never could have withstood the 


fulsome panegyrics with which she 
has been bespattered. Amid un- 
deserved praises, real excellence 
are apt to be overlooked or viewed 
with dislike, and expectation, ex. 
cited far beyond truth, is liable to 
beget prejudice fatal even to intrin- 
sic merit! It will be well for “Miss 
Smith's senseless friends to hold 
this in remembrance. In common 
with others, our expectation having 
been excited to a high pitch, we 
visited Drury Lane Theatre to wit- 
ness her performance, and so sig- 
nally were we disappointed, that it 
required a repetition of the play 
before our dissatisfaction was so 
much overcome as to enable us to 
appreciate the beauties she elicits. 
leabelia is the charecter better 
suited to her talents than any in 
which she has yet appeared; and 
in this, with very considerable 
claims to approbation, she betrays 
many blemishes, and advances no 
title to originality. Where the deep, 
stormy, and violent passions are to 
be portrayed, the imitations of 
Miss Smith are potent and effec- 
tive: but in tenderness, feeling, and 
the nicer touches of the art, she is 
utterly deficient. The gaze of 
distraction, the distortion of agony, 
the look of wildness, and the start 
of terror, she enacts with all the 
accuracy of long’ premeditated 
study ; but she never for a moment 
deceives the preception, and very 
seldom reaches the heart: her per- 
formance is the result of discreet 
cousideration aud practised ges- 
tures and grimaces, and the worst 
of it is that it is evidently so, and 
never wandeis into real emotivo, or 
is hurried from the copy into the 
actual sensibility of passion. The 
disordered air, the frautic’ glance, 
or the convalsed posture, she as- 
sumes with energy and truth; and 
in the whole range of the fiery, tur- 
bulent, and tempesfuous, is, as far 
as her physical powers permit, an 
actress of more than common merit. 
But in all the shades of the ten- 
der, in all the tones of the more 
subdued, in all the variations of 
the subile, ia all the exquisite 
strokes which proclaim mastery 
in the finer emotions, she is unsuc- 
cessful, and appeers to be incem- 
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etent to their delineation, or, as 
is more prebable, unconscious of 
their valve and existence. She can 
express despair, but cannot melt 
into love; she can imitate rage and 
fury, but not playfulness or fonds 
ness; her mimetic capacity is in 
ite element amid tortures, tor- 
ments, aod agonies ; but has no #p- 
prehension of sweetness, delicacy, 
grace, or any of the gentle af- 
fections. or captivating movements 
of mind: in fine, she is the dramas 
tic salamander, which lives in 
flames, and not the beauteous but- 
terfly that sports in Zephyrs, Hav. 
ing thus spoken generally of Mise 
Smith, at more length than we 
should have done, had it not been 
for the inordinate and indiscreet 
eulogies with which she has been 
loaded, to the great peril of her 
theatrical career, and having rather 
highly coloered her excellencies, 
and extenuated her defects, we 
shall proceed to make only a very 
few remarks .of a more specific 
nature.—In Isabella’s poignant 
anguish, doubts, aud sufferings, she 
appears to the greatest advantage 
towards the close of the play, where 
her calamities attain a maguitade 
sufficient to excite pity, and her 
excess of misery approaches the 
pathetic. In the earlier wr of 
the play she failse-is cold where 
maternal warmth should be the 
leading fcature—impetuous where 
the sober melancholy of the widow 
should prevail—forced and rough, 
where the current of nature should 
run deep but smooth—and barst- 
ing into passions of masculive 
strength, where only the effusions 
of feminine grief are required. In 
this respect she differs mach from 
the generality of actors, of whose 
languor and want of energy we 
have so frequently to complain. 
Miss Smith, on the other hand, 
pushes vigour to the opposite ex- 
treme, and is more prominently un- 
natural and displeasing than the 
meaner performer, inasmuch as a 
positive oflence exceeds a negative 
error, OF an active excess a pcs- 
sitive deficiency. Her torce too, 
as we have already intimated, is 
most evidently artificial, and we are 
Bever caused to forget, for a mo- 


ment, that it is Miss Smith, and 
not Isabella, who is before our eyes. 
Her exertions and geal are inces- 
sant but promiscuvus. Emphasis 
and sound are given to sentences 
which require no exertion of voice 
beyond the usual extent and mark- 
ing of tragic colloquy, and, almost 
throughout the piece, the perform- 
ance is not only a palpable imita- 
tion of Mrs. Siddons, bat an imi- 
tation, the effect of which is much 
marred by recurrence to stage-trick 
to supply the absence of genuine 
feeling. To originality of genius 
Miss Smith has no pretensions; 
and, though a clever actress, she 
has not the soul that will ever make 
her a great ove. To this want of 
the intellectual source of high so- 
perierity, we may add the want of 
dignity in her person, which is too 
minute and dimiuative for gran- 
deur or majesty; and her face, 
though intelligent, is neither adorn 
ed with features to enforce admi- 
ration, Or impose that deference 
and respect which the woes of « 
first rate tragedian ought always to 
commend —-From these remarks it 
will be seen, that our opinion of 
this lady, thovgh very favourable, 
is not of that insane class which has 
raged through the public Journals. 
She is an acquisition to the stage ; 
but we have seen several, and do 
hope yet to see many, better per- 
formers —lo Juliet she is perfectly 
out of her sphere till the close of 
the play, when the plot deepens, 
and the catastrophe arrives—her 
exertious then make some ametds 
for her isufficieucies inthe lighter 
parts, for which she is altogether 
unfit; but we would adviee her to 
abstain entirely from this cast of 
characters.—Her Lady Randolph 
has no greator claims to applause, 
but ratber calls for more severe re. 
prehension, from the utter dis: e- 
gard and inatientiwn to the bye- 
play, which is more necessary in 
the mother of Norval than in Isa- 
bella or Juliet. In this, as in all 
the rest, she was behind Mrs Sid- 
dons at an immeasurable distance. 
Mr. Pepe has commenced his 
engagement at this house, and sus- 
tained the parts of Biron in the 
Fatal Marriage, and of Lord Town- 
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by in the Provoked Husband, His 
style of acting is too well known 
to require comment.—It is perhaps 
the only remaining example upon 
the stage of the ol. school ; but it 
is a weak example, and, thoagh cor- 
rect and easy, destitute of the 
higher qualities of energy and 
strength. His eolouring is chaste, 
but aot forcible. 

Of Mr. Ra® we spoke somewhat 
at leagth iv our Jast Number, and 
also somewhat in commendation. 
We have since seen bim in Romeo 
and iu Douglas, in which he has 
eertaiuly nut added much to the fa- 
vourable jadgment we passed upon 
bim, after witnessing bis Hamlet. 
On the contrary, he has justified the 
apprebeusion we then expressed of 
his falling below bis eavinest level, 
when he care toattempt a range of 
parts in which more of nervousness 
and elevated exertion was required 
than ia the Prince of Denmark. 
There is a lisping affectation in his 
Romeo, as well as a want of manner 
and gentlemanly address, which 
renders it altogether a very infegor 
performance. Inu some of the 
scencs of Douglas he was more hap- 
py, but still even that character 
was upon the whole a very indiffe- 
rent piece ofacting. The simper. 
ing look, with which he always .p- 
proaches his mother, is truly !udi- 
crous, and he must endeavour to 
surmount its fatal teudency. Nei- 
ther did his person or appearance 
convey a perfect idea of the youth- 
ful warrior-shepherd, and in com- 
mon with Miss Smith he in this 
play gave way to more loud indis- 
criminate rant than is at all tolera- 
ble or excusable. li is saying 
much, but we assert it with truth, 
that we never heard frem two per- 
formers, in the course of ene even- 
ing, so many mistaken epplications 
of emphasis, and misapprebcnsions 
of the author's meaning, as we did, 
to the utter disconfiture of sense 
and beauty, from Miss Smith and 


Mr. Rae, on the night they played 
Matilda and Norval. Mr. Rae has 
yet much to learn, and a ¢. eat deal 
of study to through, before he 
can rank with our leading trage- 
dians. 

The musical corps at this thea- 
tre have had a valuable acquisi- 
sition in Mr, Braham, who made 
kis first ap nee at the new 
theatre, in the Castle of Adalusia ; 
and was received with uubounded 
plaudits. He has since performed 
frequently, with the utmost eciat. 

Mr. Ellistou has played Mercutio 
with no credit to himself, and Mr. 
Wrench has had the matchless 
effrontery to attempt the Copper 
Captain, in “ Rale a Wife and Have 
a Wife."——When such doings as 
these ave tolerated, we aeed not be 
surprised to see De Camp in Vil- 
leroy in the Fatal Marringe, or at 


‘the general listless ineffectiveness 


which attends most of the plays 
which have been performed at this 
theatre. The obvious truth is, that, 
with many admirable performers, 
Drury Lane does not possess a 
CoMPANY; and the wretched 
hacks destroy and swailew up the 
merits of the deserving: so much 
so indeed, that there is scarcely one 
of their comedies, or even, farces, 
moderately well cast, or in which 
the preponderance of  villanous 
bed acting does not overshadow 
and ruin the portion that is good. 
On Satarday, a contemptible 
pantomime, contrived by Mr. T. 
Dibdin, ander the denomiuation of 
Harlequin and Humby, was brought 
to light, and condemned by the 
spectators to darkness. It will, 
however, be repeated a few weeks 


~ for the amusement of the young 


geueration; aad some allowances 
are to be made for its deficiencics, 
from the consideration ef the al: — 
most impossibility of getting up 
any thing very excellent during the 
short period that has elapsed since 
the opening of the theatre. 
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